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THE NEXT HOUSE. 


| T was one of the very last dinners of the season; a postscript, an 

afterthought, a caprice. But it was the afterthought of a 
colonial millionaire—an impromptu little repast of some fifteen courses 
and twice that number of guests. ‘‘ You’re such a hermit, Mr.—Mr.— 
er—ah ! I declare I believe you have never dined here before!” the 
millionaire’s wife observed to her right-hand neighbour. She sent a 
practised glance up and down the long, shining flower-decked table, 
and sank into her seat with a prodigious rustle of silken petticoats, 
and that quick, involuntary sigh of a fat woman who retains the 
shape of her waist on a hot July evening. ‘This is a scratch affair; 
one of Sydney’s own little dinners. I don’t know who he has asked to 
meet you. I don’t know who is here. You must take it all as it 
comes; higgledy piggledy, I call it!” She laughed easily, good- 
naturedly, with an almost childlike air of amusement which made her 
suddenly look young. 

The candles under their red shades flickered in the soft little wind 
from the river, which brought with it the smell of the mignonette 
growing in the window-boxes outside, and all Mrs. Moncrieff’s big 
diamond and sapphire stars sparkled and shone in the shifting light 
like things alive and stirring. ‘‘ I only hope you may have something 
fit to eat, Mr.—ah!—Sherman. But if you hav’n’t, or you hav’n’t 
enough, you just speak to Sydney about it; don’t blame me!” She 
laughed again, pleased with herself for having remembered his name 
at last, and Vyner Sherman laughed too, but more dubiously. 

After a moment, ‘‘ Someone informs me—our hostess, in fact—that 
we are decidedly a scratch lot to-night,” he remarked, addressing the 
girl on the other side of him, and sinking his voice to a confidential 
murmur. ‘She tells me we—you and I, and all of us—are higgledy 
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piggledy. Do you think that is meant to enjoin us to be natural? Or 
is it only a Chinese variety of welcome ? ” 

The young lady with the purple shoulder-knots put out her hand 
and changed the position of the wine-glasses by the side of her plate. 

“Oh. Why Chinese ?” she asked after just a perceptible pause. 

She did not look at him. She had done that before—on the stairs 
as they were coming down to dinner—and Sherman felt a distinct 
small pang of discomfiture over this failure of his well-intentioned 
little attempt at friendliness. 

** Oh, well, didn’t you know that all their money comes from there ? 
All the fat bags of gold and haystacks of banknotes that have gone to 
pay for this house and for all the other houses; for the pictures; for 
that beautiful Burne Jones opposite us; and for this dinner that we’re 
eating ; and for the flowers; and the menservants and the maid- 
servants ; for the oxen and the asses—it all came out of China, out of 
a Chinaman’s pipe more or less directly.” He laughed. ‘ Hundreds 
and thousands of little, yellow, three-cornered men in pigtails have 
paid for that supréme de volaille that you have just refused to eat. 
Why did you refuse it? It’s very good.” 

** Oh, they are awfully rich,” said the girl. 

“And they’ve got beautiful things,” he insisted, a trifle more 
eagerly. ‘‘ Those fourteenth century cloisonné plaques, for instance ? 
I saw you looking at them upstairs.” 

“Yes. Oh, they have very pretty things. Her diamonds are 
famous, you know. She has not half of them on to-night. But I 
thought the furniture and—things came from Liberty’s? Most of it?” 
the young lady murmured doubtfully, looking down at the champagne 
a servant was pouring into her glass. ‘“‘ Thanks; no more, thanks. 
It is too hot even to think of drinking wine to-night. Don’t you think 
it is too hot? I saw you—I believe we have met before. At the 
Egerton’s, the Piers Egerton’s, polo match, wasn’t it ?” she asked, 
turning with a sweep of fluttering laces and a gracious bend of her 
small, smartly-braided head to the Guardsman seated on the other side 
of her. 

Her diamonds were mere trinkets and brooches; shining little pins 
used to fasten the big drooping bunches of velvet violets upon her 
shoulders. But the shoulders themselves were young, and round, and 
white. And—and—hang it all! it was a fairly promising conversa- 
tional opening. China? Why, there was all the Chino-Japanese war 
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at her service if she liked that sort of thing, if—which Heaven forbid ! 
—she turned out to be political. And was there not all the world of 
Chinese and Japanese art? all that sealed and vivid world of artifice, 
where a new Law of Beauty rules over combinations of colour and 
form that the Western mind can neither comprehend nor forget. All 
those priceless, significant, rare little old porcelain and enamel gods 
in the drawing-room upstairs, for instance. There was a long row of 
them—monkey-gods, dragon-gods, tiger-gods ; gods with the faces of 
women and the scales of serpents—standing in a niche in the wall, 
cunningly contrived, just below the line of the old oak mantel-shelf. 
Before dinner, Sherman had taken several of the rarer specimens out 
of their places. He had the sensation of them, the collector’s sensi- 
tive appreciative feeling of their cold, smooth, priceless shapes, still 
lingering in his fingers. He remembered their little eyes; their little, 
narrow, bright, cruel, human eyes. It amused him to think of them 
—inflexibly looking out at this important, sad-coloured, London 
world, and at Mrs. Moncrieff’s drawing-room in Chelsea, and at Mrs. 
Moncrieff’s friends, exactly as they had looked in the crowded, smoky, 
tinkling, braying Chinese Joss-house before old Moncrieff's money- 
bags had swept them across the Black Water. Some lines of verse 
kept on beating and repeating somewhere in the back of his head. 
La nature est un temple—how was it the words ran ? 

La nature est un temple ou de vivants piliers 

Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles 

L’homme y passe —— 

Y passe ?—Yes! he was getting it now. He frowned unconsciously, 
fixing his eyes,,which saw nothing, upon the mass of late summer 
roses in front of his plate, and turning and twisting between his fingers 
the stem of an empty wineglass. 

L’homme y passe a travers des férets de symboles 

Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers. 
“‘Des regards familiers!” he repeated half aloud, and then dropped 
his hand and raised his eyes with a sudden guilty start to find that he 
was addressing himself to the impassible Moncrieff butler, who, for 
the third time, was patiently offering him his choice of Beaune or 
Chambertin. 

And at that he sat up, straightening his shoulders and turning 
once more to his neighbour with eyes full of secret internal laughter. 
After all it was he, and no other man, who had brought her down to 
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dinner ; and if he was not to talk to her—to try at least and amuse 
her—what the devil was he doing in this particular galley ? in this 
Chinese junk ? he reminded himself reproachfully. 

But after dinner—a long time after, since this was a house where 
the men sat late and the claret had a reputation—it was she who in 
her turn came up to speak to him; who made the advances. Most of 
the women were sitting about, fanning themselves languidly, in resigned 
little groups of twos and threes, all about the big, dimly-lighted drawing- 
room; but she had retained her privilege of youth, moving capri- 
ciously from one to the other. When the men came in she was standing 
alone in the very centre of the great room, and, after scarcely an 
instant’s hesitation, she walked straight up to Sherman and invited 
him to follow her out where it was cooler; out upon the wide, carpeted 
balcony, under the striped linen awnings. 

“The moon is shining on the river exactly like something in a 
picture. What a time you men have stayed downstairs! I always 
think these balconies are the one redeeming fact about a house on the 
Chelsea Embankment,” she remarked affably, as he followed her 
rustling white silk train out of the long French window. 

He carefully placed a chair for her—one with a great many silken 
cushions ; and she sank down among them, nestling into their frills 
and softness with a pretty, practised grace. She threw one bare arm 
straight out before her against the dark crimson background of the 
chair, and she seemed to contemplate it for a moment thoughtfully. 
Then she tipped back her head an inch or so, looking up into his face 
with her pretty, ready smile. ‘And I know now that you like 
pictures,” she added softly. 

In the initerval before the men came up she had learned several 
particulars of some interest about this quiet-looking man with the 
dark, oddly-smiling face. Lady Arbuthnot, for instance, had said 
that to her it was absolutely exciting to be dining at the same table 
with the Vyner Sherman. Lady Arbuthnot was a queer old frump 
herself, who wore two-button black kid gloves in the evening and 
made famous collections of letters and relics of distinguished persons 
who were dead. People who knew what was what were always 
careful how they mentioned Napoleon the First, or Shelley, or Lord 
Byron, or even one of the Lake Poets in her hearing. There was some 
funny story about a Prime Minister (not the present one) who had 
made a terrible, an unpardonable mistake in speaking before her 
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about Johnny Keats. In her set it was an understood thing that her 
cult for departed genius made any familiar reference sound like an 
impertinence; like taking a liberty. But they had a beautiful old 
place down in the country. They entertained a great deal: her house 
was a distinguished house to be seen in. And the Guardsman, since 
dinner, had discovered an old friend. People were always discovering 
somebody at these Moncrieff dinners: one never knew in the least whom 
one might not run across there; that was their speciality. 

“‘I—I suppose you like the Embankment now?” she said. 
“ Artists do, don’t they? Artists and—and clever people who write 
books, and do things, and don’t mind being out of the way of every- 
thing.” 

“‘They have built this place up since my time,” Vyner Sherman 
answered absently. ‘‘ People had not begun to live here then,” he 
said, turning and looking out acrossthe river. ‘‘ Not, near where the 
chartered Thames does flow ——” 

“Yes!” said the girl politely. She did not know in the least what 
he meant, unless it had something to do with the County Council. 

From where they sat the river was like a streak of metal in the 
shadow. The July moonlight had turned into whitest marble all the 
hewn stone on both banks of the great motionless stream ; resting, 
here, on the solid walls of the Embankment, and there, across the 
water, making mystery of the tumbled pillars and columns lying 
scattered about the Battersea shore. A very sweet smell of cut roses 
dying in water came in puffs from out of the lighted windows 
of the drawing-room they had just left, and with the smell of the 
flowers came the murmur of laughter and of many voices talking. 

Vyner Sherman looked down smiling at the smiling girl beside 
him. ‘ Confess,” he said, “‘ that someone has been maligning me? 
When you snubbed me so unmercifully just now at dinner, confess 
that you had taken me for a University Extension Lecturer? For 
that, at the very least!” 

The girl laughed. ‘‘Oh!—well—Lady Arbuthnot says you are 
one of the most important men in London; in your own line, don’t 
you know! What is your line, Mr. Sherman? I think important 
people with lines of their own ought to wear labels ; don’t you?” 

“They might issue tickets—like the railways. First, second, 
and third class interviews, with special compartments for smoking- 
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“Oh, and a reserved carriage for ladies only!” the girl inter- 
rupted in her light, gay, incisive voice. She opened and shut her big 
feather fan several times in succession. When it was opened wide it 
made a soft, fluffy, perfumed screen between their two faces; and 
each time that she closed it in her hand her little round head 
appeared resting against a big cushion, pretty with a new, accidental, 
factitious sort of prettiness seen in that tempered light. 

“‘ And what sort of an excursion would you call this, then? I 
mean our being out here. Isit first ? second? third class? At dinner— 
oh, well—yes! That part may have counted for a slight, a very 
slight, collision. But this—this is different; isn’t it?’ She turned 
her face away, letting the big shadowy fan fall open across her 
knee. She looked away from him—across the river. ‘I wonder 
what sort of things you really do care about beside stupid Chinese 
dollies ?” she asked, a little wistfully and abruptly. Her voice sounded 
tired. 

It might have been a mere accident; it might have been a trick of 
manner learned and practised through many London seasons. If it 
was a trick, it was singularly effective. The changed tone in which 
she spoke ran across Sherman’s nerves and left them tingling. It 
arrested his wandering attention ; it concentrated his interest upon 
herself. All the perfunctoriness of the situation disappeared. Fora 
moment the two strangers out there on that balcony—those two idle 
Londoners in their correct evening dress, faced each other like human 
beings—a Man and a Woman—for whom most things are possible. 
** What I care about,” the man repeated unsteadily. 

Almost without knowing it he stood up. He camea step or two 
nearer, trying to see her face better through the clear transparent 
shadows. His hand as it hung down beside him just brushed against 
the extreme edge of her fan. The touch of the soft dense feathers was 
very pleasant. He wanted to take hold of them—to pick them up and 
stroke them. 

The girl sat perfectly still in her big chair. Then suddenly she 
broke out into a little low, caressing laugh. “I don’t suppose we shall 
see each other again! ” 

“ Ah, why not ?”” Sherman demanded quickly. 

“Oh, one doesn’t—in London. And then this is the end of every- 
thing. We are going away ourselves on Wednesday. Everybody has 
gone away.” 
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“‘ Everybody will come back again.” 
“Will they? I’m not so sure of that. At any rate, that is no 


reason for my meeting you again; is it? People don’t in London, 
unless —— ”’ 


“Unless what ?” 

** Not unless one wants it a good deal. Not unless one wants it 
enough,” the girl said, speaking very softly and deliberately. 

And he answered with equal deliberation. He did not speak at 
once. He glanced down, with a curious expression of half-suppressed 
amusement in his eyes, at the sleek little head lying back on its pillows. 
Then he looked away to where the lights of the bridge hung in a 
shining yellow string across the river. Finally, he leaned over and 
picked up the fan lying on her knee. The big bunch of feathers smelt 
of something very sweet. He drew them slowly through his fingers. 
** And exactly how much would be enough ?” he asked very distinctly. 

He was smiling. He was amused; there wasn’t a doubt of it; 
and possibly a little incredulous. But he was immensely flattered. 
It was years since anything which had come his way had made him 
feel so absurdly pleased, and excited, and—young! But before she 
could answer, someone in the next house, shut off by the screen of 
striped linen awning, began to play on a piano. The music came 
from so near and so suddenly that they both started. ‘“‘ That’s 
Wagner—The Sternenlied,” the girl murmured under her breath. 
She lifted her head, listening. ‘It is really astonishing how well 
that woman plays!” 

** Very well,” said Sherman, approvingly. He leaned back in his 
chair. ‘‘ Who is she?” 

** Lady Lascelles. She was Lady Mary Le Mesurier, the heiress. 
People say she built that house herself ever so many years ago before 
anybody but artists and that sort of people lived here. Queer idea, 
wasn't it? And * she sat up in her chair. “Oh!” she said 
quickly, ‘‘ what is it ; what is the matter? ” 

He had dropped her fan. He had turned his face sharply away 
and was staring past her, blankly, fixedly, as though he saw some- 
thing she could not see out there across the water. But the note of 
alarm in her voice reached him. 

‘I beg your pardon,” he said automatically, and stooped and 
picked up the fan and a fallen glove that was lying on the carpet 
at her feet. 
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“‘I—I almost think you must be mistaken. Lady Mary'’s—Lady 
Lascelles’ house is number seventeen. It must be quite at the other 
end of the Embankment. I am perfectly certain of the number. I 
heard a good deal about it at the time it was building,” he explained 
stiffly. 

**Oh, they changed all the numbers about a year ago. I know, 
because Mrs. Moncrieff was always talking about the mess it made with 
their invitations. Your number seventeen is miles away now, at the 
other end of the terrace; and Lady Lascelles’ is there—just there.” 
She touched the striped canvas with the end of her finger. “If 
she is not too busy playing—if you are not afraid to make a little hole 
in Mrs. Moncrieff’s best awning—I dare say you could see her and 
speak to her without even the trouble of moving.” She laughed. 
““T don’t know her myself. But people say she is so awfully 
fascinating,’ she added curiously. 

And just then the music broke off as a a as it had begun. 
From the other side of the awning came the sound of a light laugh, 
a confused murmur of voices, a rustle, and the moving about of chairs, 
as though several persons had come out of the next house on to the 
neighbouring balcony. Sherman half turned round. He put his hand 
out as if to grasp the awning—to lift it up, or to hold it fast—the 
gesture might have meant either thing. Then, as the voices sounded 
nearer, a change came over his face. He stood up, straightening his 
shoulders ; he let both hands drop. ‘“ I—I am not a young man any 
more,” he began saying in a harsh, dry, altered voice; but the girl 
made a pretty motion of pretended alarm and told him to “hush!” 
Then she listened dramatically. 

“Ah,” she murmured, “if We cannot hear what They are saying, 
they cannot hear us! That’s logic, isn’t it?’ She sank back into 
her nest of silken cushions with eyes that were very big and round, 
and an exaggerated sigh of relief. She was a girl with a beautiful 
figure. 

Sherman was looking the other way. ‘I am getting to be an old 
man,” he said again. ‘‘ Seven years in Egypt and Persia; those two 
winters in Paris; then Berlin ; the rest of the time grubbing among the 
libraries at Cambridge. D’you know it’s eleven years—more than 
that—nearly eleven and a half since I spent a consecutive week in 
London?” He looked up and down the moonlit Embankment. 
“‘ They have built this since my time, you know. I never saw this 
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before to-night. They have altered a good many things since my 
time,” he said slowly. He was talking to himself now; he was not 
thinking of her any more, and the girl did not like this at all. She felt 
the difference in his manner and what it signified precisely as you may 
feel the sudden shock, the lightness in the hand, of a line from which 
the fish has parted. The captured bit of life with its separate will was 
drawing towards you at the end of that piece of gut only a moment 
ago. It was there, and it is gone, and there is no more to be done 
about it. She knew there was no more to be done about it ; and the 
knowledge made her feel sharply resentful for a moment and disgusted 
with everything. She felt herself a person of no power—a failure for 
the time being. 

So she smiled pleasantly, smoothing down and buttoning her long, 
wrinkled glove. ‘“‘Isn’t it getting rather late?” she asked in a 
perfectly flat and very amiable voice. She rose from her chair without 
waiting for his answer; but as he stooped to pick up her flowers, the 
other glove, all her scattered properties, she glanced down at him once 
more rather quickly. Decidedly his face did look serious, and old, 
and—and—unpromising when one saw it carefully in the full light. 
She swept back into the big, luxurious drawing-room, where most 
of the women were still seated in the same places, for it was so late in 
the season and so hot there were not many really smart functions left 
to goon to. But the Guardsman was missing. He had let himself be 
carried off by the re-discovered friend. Oh, it was a stupid thing— 
stupid to waste a whole evening like that. She sank carelessly, 
gracefully, into the nearest armchair. It was made clear to her that 
she detested old people, and clever people, and—and—all literary 
people and artists ? 

But in the smoking-room downstairs, where Sherman lingered with 
some of the other men for at least an hour, no one thought of con- 
sidering him old. Among all the guests at that dinner there were at 
least five or six, and this included old Chinese Moncrieff himself, who 
knew the taste of lives lived out in difficult places; of things done for 
the pure joy of doing them; of unnoted battles fought for the simple 
love of fighting, with no reference to possible consequences or rewards. 
And these men listened to that other quiet, dark-faced little man, with 
the serious unassuming manner, as to an equal,—but an equal who 
has had magnificent luck and come in for stupendous opportunities. 
While he talked—which he did standing up, with one shoulder propped 
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against the corner of the mantel-piece, and one lean, brown hand 
pressed flat against the partition wall of the next house—they listened 
gravely, sympathetically, every now and then exchanging appreciative 
glances with each other behind the big cigars. 

** Monstrous interestin’ feller, that Vyner Sherman, my dear. Began 
life as a journalist, he tells me. Been everywhere since then ; 
kept his eyes open. Orchid-huntin’, man-huntin’, diggin’ in Persia 
for inscriptions and in Java after buried temples. He’s doin” 
his other big book now; but it was Moncrieff told us that; he doesn’t 
talk about his books. Invite him down to Clairmont for September. 
Moncrieff says he’s a first-class gun. Sherman,eh? Vy-ner Sher-man > 
Don’t know the name. Moncrieff thinks he’s of no particular family, 
but I don’t know when I’ve met a pleasanter young man,” said old 
Sir John Arbuthnot, getting into the shabby, stuffy little brougham 
which had carried him for the last twenty years to so many, many 
other dinners. 

And “ Genius has no family, my dear John. I am always telling 
you so. And it is after twelve o’clock. I have been left with that 
Moncrieff woman for hours. She makes me think of a Palais Royak 
jeweller’s window—one of the windows labelled bijoux véritables. As. 
for you, you will be ill to-morrow, my dear John. I hope you will 
remember then—when you are having one of your Worst Turns—it 
was yourself who insisted upon omitting your dinner pill,” old Lady 
Arbuthnot retorted sharply. She pulled up the loose, rattling window 
with a bang, and the old carriage and the old horses began jogging 
slowly homeward through the transparent summer moonlight. 

Sherman was walking. ‘“ Keb or kerridge, sir? Thank you, sir. 
Yissir ; be-youtiful night. Don’t know when I’ve seen a finer.” The 
respectful, wakeful, grey-faced footman helped him carefully into his. 
light evening top-coat. ‘‘ Good-night, sir!” The door closed behind. 
him ; he was alone. 

At last. He stood still on the moonlit pavement for nearly a 
minute, looking about him slowly, methodically, drawing in a long 
full, deep breath, like a man preparing to face something difficult. 
Then he crossed over, under the trees, to the opposite side. 

At that hour the Embankment was entirely silent and deserted. 
The lights were out in almost all the houses. Only in the next house, 
in Lady Lascelles’, the drawing-room windows were still shining. 
The curtains were drawn back on account of the heat. From the: 
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opposite side of the way he could see lamps burning on a table— 
two yellow spots of light like two eyes in the white moonlit fagade of 
the house. He took a few more steps to the left. A sleeping tramp 
on a bench under one of the walled-in civic trees stirred in his sleep 
as Sherman brushed against him. ‘‘ You move on, matey. There 
ain’t no bloomin’ room for you ’ere!”’ he muttered huskily down in his 
throat without troubling to disturb the old felt hat that shaded his eyes 
from the moon. And Sherman laughed a bit grimly and moved on. 

He crossed to the parapet and stood there, leaning his elbows on 
the stones and staring down into the river as it passed. It was one of 
those perfectly serene and splendid moonlights which you see now and 
again in the country, and which recur perhaps once in every four or 
five years in town. Yet over the stream there floated a pale, very 
transparent haze, dulling it like the breath on a mirror, so that it was 
only where the current broke about the steps and the dark piers of the 
bridges that the water sparkled and glistened and seemed to move 
along. In the Apothecaries’ Garden the big cedar made a flat blot of 
darkness against the sky. All down the Embankment each round 
motionless tree, every lamp-post, each projecting piece of timber on 
the bridge cast its own sharp, clearly-defined shadow, seemingly 
as solid as itself, across the road. The full moon, very lustrous, 
looking like a plate of metal—very round, very high up in the sky— 
hardly seemed large enough to account for all that vast pale radiance 
in the air. The power of the darkness was broken ; it was as if the 
summer night itself had turned into pure light. And the sweet smell 
of the mignonette in the opposite window-boxes blew all across the 
street. 

‘Sherman stood there for a long time without moving, his tired eyes 
following the steady, inevitable drift of the tide. He had come away 
from the Moncrieff’s house with his heart full of a confused anger and 
bitterness. It had allsurged up in a moment. It had come back to 
him suddenly, at the moment when he was farthest from thinking of 
that old aching grief. It had come back from very far. 

If he had really torn a hole through that damned foolish awning, 
as that girl suggested, and She had come nearer and put Her hand 
through it from the other side; if he had felt again the touch of Her 
fingers on his own—that touch he would have known again at any 
time, anywhere, sick or well, alive or dead—the sense of Her presence 
could not have remained more strongly with him. She could not 
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have taken possession of him again more triumphantly. After all 
these years, as he reminded himself bitterly, even She could not easily 
have hurt him more. 

And then, again, it was as if all the beautiful, harmonious, recon- 
ciling things about him—the enchantment of the night, and the 
perfume, and the silence—had entered into a conspiracy with Her to 
keep him from thinking and seeing clearly ; to distract him, to remind 
him, to enable him to forgive. Such sweetness and peace made half 
the old story seem impossible. Her shortcomings, Her forgetfulness 
of him; the way She had broken his life; the betrayal—the cruel, 
incredible betrayal! Little by little the thought of Her, of Her as he 
had known her to be in another world and another life than this, 
seemed to rise above everything else; to dominate everything else; to 
shine for him alone,—afar and apart and beautiful,—raining down old 
influences of comfort upon his aching heart in the same way 
that the July moon was pouring floods of light upon the darkest, 
secret places of the city. 

He had loved her. He had trusted in her love for him, and he 
had never learned to hate her. That was the whole story in a word. 
If he had ever for one moment been able to separate himself from 
his remembrance of her—to step aside, as it were, and judge her—with 
the judgment he meted out to all the rest of his world, no doubt he 
would have freed himself. He would have stood clear from her for 
ever after. Only that was just the one thing he had never done. 

Years ago, when the crash came, Mary Le Mesurier’s own friends 
had been the first to assure him that they were not the very least 
surprised ; it was only surprising that any man could have been 
found naif enough to build the whole fabric of his life upon the 
promises of such an eccentric personage as Lady Mary. And to 
each other they added that, after all, no doubt it would be better if 
poor, dear Mary would only give up making experiments and marry 
sensibly, settle down in a position befitting her really very handsome 
fortune. As for that unfortunate Mr. Sherman, well, really, don't 
you know, when a man has no family connection to boast of, no 
money, no prospects in particular except his profession, not even 
looks ! Oh, he was clever enough, of course. Was it likely Mary 
would have engaged herself to him if he had not been clever? And, 
of course, he was very much ofa gentleman. He was very much in 
love ; everyone knew that. 
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What they did not know was exactly what had made, or spoiled, 
Sherman’s life. For there are the two ways of looking at it. Asa 
rule, he minded his own business and did his day’s work every day, 
exactly like any other man; except that he occasionally did it very 
much better. He was not considered a man with a History, or a Past, 
or even that cheaper thing—a Disappointment. He had never made 
confidences to anybody ; or wished to make them. When his nearest 
friend, the man who was to have been best man at his wedding, 
volunteered some extremely awkward and very affectionate condolences 
on the subject of the—the postponed engagement, ‘‘ Postponed be 
very especially blowed! call things by their names, old fellow. It 
looks so much neater on the page,” said Vyner Sherman, promptly, 
looking up from the letter he was writing. He smoothed out the blank 
sheet of paper before him on the table, and stared at it hard. ‘‘ Lady 
Mary,” he said slowly, “ tried me ;—it’s a woman’s right ; and—and 
abandoned me when she found I was wanting. People of intelligence 
do not keep what they do not want. She abandoned me. That’s 
all.” His dearest friend walked out of the room, feeling vaguely that 
people in trouble are by way of using uncommon superior language to 
describe themselves! ‘‘ His best girl chucked him over, poor old Vyner! 
and it’s a blasted shame—that’s what it is,” was the way he would have 
expressed it. And how was anyone else to know how a little thing 
like the sound of that word “‘abandoned”—a word he never spoke 
in an ordinary way, and which had risen to his lips spontaneously to 
his own surprise when he heard himself saying it—who was to under- 
stand how a trifle like that was to outlive everything, to retain its 
power to make him wince quietly with the sheer pain of it, after all 
these years and years ? 

Of the actual life of his ex-fiancée he knew nearly nothing. She 
had married very satisfactorily, brilliantly even, within the year of her 
throwing him over. He had left England beforethen. He had never 
heard, never asked, what had become of her. Once or twice he had 
even avoided meeting with people who might have told him. It was 
by the merest accident he had learned she still occupied that house by 
the river she had chosen and had built for herself, just before he first 
knew her. The house they had intended to live in together. It had 
been one of her many plans that this place should become his own. 
They were to live there; but he was to accept it from her as a wedding 
present. ‘ Remember! I shall be only your guest—if ever you should get 
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tired of me,” she had said to him one day, half in earnest. And now 
she lived there herself when she was not staying in one of her 
husband’s other places. 

Sherman turned his back upon the river and faced the moon- 
lit balconies; the closed door; the empty steps,—and the long 
open window where the two lamps were still shining steadily, like eyes. 
He knew nothing of her daily life; he had no part in it; he was 
nothing to her now. Less than nothing. “If I were even a beggar, 
standing here under her windows, she might send down to me to ask 
what it was I wanted!” he told himself bitterly. And then it seemed 
to him that he was that beggar; only what he wanted from thiswoman 
was what she had killed in him, what she had taken away from him 
for ever—the joy of living of his lost youth. 

He looked up at her lighted windows. There she lived: just 
beyond that loosely waving curtain. An immense irrational longing 
possessed him to see and speak to her. To stand with her, there, 
inside that silent room—with all the facts of life blown out. It was 
only to cross the street and ring the bell,—only a door to open,—and 
there she would be before him, the same woman he had loved, with 
the same hands he remembered, the same voice, the same dear, 
dear eyes. And what he wanted of her now was that she should know 
what this thing was that she had done to him. She had passed on 
in her life, never looking back, never understanding, never taking into 
account what had become of that other life of his,—which yet had to 
continue, to go on every day, just as when she had been there to bless 
it, to transfigure it by her presence. And she had ignored everything. 
All those wild old dead despairs of other days, those endless feverish 
nights of pain and longing, those sick awakenings in the blank alien 
dawns, with half a world between them,—he had endured them all 
without complaint, because he was a man. And because she was a 
woman, and very, very fair in his eyes, he had forgiven her the pain. 

But it was the injustice of it—the injustice that he could never 
accept. It was the unpardonable injustice of her never knowing. His 
mind went back to the time before she had placed him at this disad- 
vantage, when they had been equals. Equals ?—in a hundred ways 
he had been her superior, and she clung to him and looked up to him; 
and they both knew it. 

For in all the old intercourse there had always been a nobleness 
about this girl’s nature, a chivalric sensitiveness to every claim and 
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appeal, which had taught him to count upon her sense of honour as 
upon his own. No doubt there had been something else as well; 
something behind; some radical flaw of loyalty which had made it 
possible for her in the end to be bribed or cajoled into their undoing. 
But they had been very happy together before that. And she was not 
like other women. Suppose he went up to her, there, and now? 
Eleven years had passed since they had spoken. Well, what of that ? 
If he were to say to her, “I have lived without you because you 
chose that it should be so, and I have not made a bad thing out of my 
life. At any rate, I did my best with it: other men may tell you how 
I have succeeded. But I have been alone. But, because of you, I 
have always been alone.” If he were to say‘to her, “‘ A hundred and 
a thousand times the thought of you has crossed my life and cut the 
secret heart out of my ambitions. There are other women in the 
world, and, because of you, it has been impossible for me to love one 
of them. Because I meant what I said, and because I gave you what 
I promised, you made mea bankrupt. I put the power into your hands 
and you used it: you made me bankrupt " 

Or why explain anything? Would it not be enough and mean 
everything just for them to meet, to be in the same place together ? 
If he said, ‘‘ My dear, I have found life difficult since then, and I have 
suffered,” would she not answer in the old tender voice, ‘‘ And I am 
sorry”? There was no love, no friendship, no companionship possible 
between them any more. Then why could he not forget? And if she 
knew, she, she alone out of all the world, would it not put an end once 
and forever to all that weary legacy of remembrance? He was sure 
of it asa sick man is sure of his suffering. Her own voice, speaking 
to him, was the only thing in the universe that could put an end to 
that barren exhausting expectation of something yet to come from Her 
which had never wholly left him since the moment when he had 
opened her last letter. And he wanted the End. When he had once 
seen her, looking as she used to look, and had realised in her own 
presence that she had ceased to need him, then he could believe in 
their real separation. After that he would remember her only as we 
think of the dead. So much would be finished !—but there would be 
peace. 

And what was a night like this made for if nothing was to come 
of it? What was the use of all this sweetness and rest, this reconcile- 
ment of perfect beauty, if there was never to be a definite limit to 
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suffering,—if human beings were not included in the general amnesty 
of Nature at the last ? 

He moved his arms off the parapet very slowly and deliberately, 
and stood up and crossed the road. As he came near the house the 
sweet smell of the mignonette was stronger. A hansom, driven 
rapidly, rattled along the neighbouring street. The door of her house 
faced full to the moonlight. The knocker was a piece of old Spanish 
wrought-ironwork, a device of heart-shaped shields and pomegranates, 
which Sherman had bought and given her. He recognised it, hang- 
ing there in the place he had meant it for, with the most extraordinary 
pang of recollection. He had sent it to her architect only a couple of 
days before she had broken their engagement. The workmen had 
hung it in its place in due course, and she had used it ever since— 
never remembering. And it seemed only yesterday since she had 
thanked him for his gift ! 

He stood there looking at it, and the hansom, twisting pooern round 
the corner, came to a stop before the wide moonlit steps. A man in 
evening dress got out of the cab. He stepped out deliberately: he 
was tall, fair, rather heavy built. He might have been a year or two 
older than Sherman. ‘‘Good-night, m’lord. Thank you, m’lord,” 
said the driver bending down from his seat to take his money. The 
new-comer nodded pleasantly enough in answer, glanced indifferently 
at Sherman, drew a latchkey out of his pocket,and went slowly up the 
flight of spotless steps. The door opened and shut to smartly behind 
him. It was like a blow in Sherman’s face. 

“‘ Cab, sir?” said the man insinuatingly, raising his whip. 

The cushions were still warm where Her husband had been sitting. 


GEORGE FLEMING. 





TWO POEMS. 


I.—THE WOODMAN. 


N all the grove, nor stream nor bird 
| Nor aught beside my blows was heard 
And the woods wore their noonday dress— 
The glory of their silentness. 
From the island summit to the seas, 
Trees mounted, and trees drooped, and trees 
Groped upward in the gaps. The green 
Inarboured talus and ravine 
By fathoms. By the multitude, 
The rugged columns of the wood 
And bunches of the branches stood, 
Thick as a mob, deep as a sea, 
And silent as eternity. 


With lowered axe, with backward head, 
Late from this scene my labourer fled, 
And with a ravelled tale to tell, 
Returned. Some denizen of hell, 
Dead man or disinvested god, 
Had close behind him peered and trod, 
And triumphed when he turned to flee. 
How different fell the lines with me ! 
Whose eye explored the dim arcade, 
Impatient of the uncoming shade— 
Shy elf, or dryad pale and cold, 
Or mystic lingerer from of old: 
Vainly. The fair and stately things, 
Impassive as departed kings, 
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All still in the wood’s stillness stood, 

And dumb. The rooted multitude 

Nodded and brooded, bloomed and dreamed, 
Unmeaning, undivined. It seemed 

No other art, no hope they knew, 

Than clutch the earth and seek the blue. 


Mid vegetable king and priest 
And stripling, I (the only beast) 
Was at the beast’s work, killing ; hewed 
The stubborn roots across, bestrewed 
The glebe with the dislustred leaves, 
And bid the saplings fall in sheaves ; 
Bursting across the tangled math— 
A ruin that I called a path: 
A Golgotha, that, later on, 
When rains had watered, and suns shone, 
And seeds enriched the place, should bear 
And be called garden. Here and there 
I spied and plucked by the green hair 
A foe more resolute to live— 
The toothed and killing sensitive. 
He, semi-conscious, fled the attack ; 
He shrank and tucked his branches back, 
And, straining by his anchor strand, 
Captured and scratched the rooting hand. 
I saw him crouch, I felt him bite, 

- And straight my eyes were touched with sight. 
I saw the wood for what it was— 
The lost and the victorious cause ; 
The deadly battle pitched in line, 
Saw silent weapons cross and shine ; 
Silent defeat, silent assault— 
A battle and a burial vault. 


Thick round me, in the teeming mud, 
Briar and fern strove to the blood. 
The hooked liana in his gin 

Noosed his reluctant neighbours in ; 
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There the green murderer throve and spread, 
Upon his smothering victims fed, 
And wantoned on his climbing coil. 
Contending roots fought for the soil 
Like frighted demons ; with despair 
Competing branches pushed for air. 
Green conquerors from overhead 
Bestrode the bodies of their dead ; 
The Cesars of the sylvan field, 
Unused to fail, foredoomed to yield; 
For in the groins of branches, lo! 
The cancers of the orchid grow. 


Silent as in the listed ring, 

Two chartered wrestlers strain and cling ; 
Dumb as by yellow Hooghly’s side 

The suffocating captives died : 

So hushed the woodland warfare goes 
Unceasing ; and the silent foes 

Grapple and smother, strain and clasp 
Withont a cry, without a gasp. 

Here also sound thy fans, O God, 

Here, too, thy banners move abroad : 
Forest and city, sea and shore, 

And the whole earth thy threshing floor ! 
The drums of war, the drums of peace, 
Roll through our cities without cease, 
And all the iron hails of life 

Ring with the unremitting strife. 


The common lot we scarce perceive. 
Crowds perish,—we nor mark nor grieve : 
The bugle calls—we mourn a few! 

What corporal’s guard at Waterloo ? 
What scanty hundreds more or less 

In the man-devouring wilderness ? 

What handful bled on Delhi ridge?— 
See, rather, London, on thy bridge 

The pale battalions trample by, 

Resolved to slay, resigned to die. 
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Count, rather, all the maimed and dead 
In the unbrotherly war of bread. 


See, rather, under sultrier skies 

What vegetable Londons rise, 

And teem, and suffer without sound ; 

Or in your tranquil garden ground, 
Contented, in the falling gloom, 

Saunter and see tne roses bloom. 

That these might live, what thousands died ! 
All day the cruel hoe was plied ; 

The ambulance barrow rolled all day ; 

Your wife—the tender, kind and gay— 
Donned her long gauntlets, caught the spud 
And bathed in vegetable blood ; 

And the long massacre now at end, ° 

See! where the lazy coils ascend, 

See ! where the bonfire sputters red 

At even, for the innocent dead. 


Why prate of peace ? when, warriors all, 
We clank in harness into hall, 

And ever bare upon the board 

Lies the necessary sword. 

In the green field or quiet street, 
Besieged we sleep, beleaguered eat ; 
Labour by day and wake o’ nights, 
In war with rival appetites. 

The rose on roses feeds ; the lark 

On larks. The sedentary clerk 

All morning with a diligent pen 
Murders the babes of other men ; 
And like the beasts of wood and park, 
Protects his whelps, defends his den. 


Unshamed the narrow aim I hold; 

I feed my sheep, patrol my fold ; 
Breathe war on wolves and rival flocks, 
A pious outlaw on the rocks 
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Of God and morning; and when time 
Shall bow, or rivals break me, climb 
Where no undubbed civilian dares, 

In my war harness, the loud stairs 

Of honour ; and my conqueror 

Hail me a warrior fallen in war ! 


Vailima. RosBErRT Louis STEVENSON. 





II.—_ MATER TRIUMPHANS. 


oe of my woman’s body, you go to the drum and fife, 


To taste the colour of love and the other side of life. 
From out of the dainty the rude, the strong from out of the frail, 
Eternally through the ages from the female comes the male. 


The ten fingers and toes and the shell-like nail on each, 

The eyes blind as germs and the tongue attempting speech ; 
Impotent hands in my bosom, and yet they shall wield the sword ! 
Drugged with slumber and milk, you wait the day of the Lord. 


Infant Bridegroom, uncrowned King, unanointed priest, 

Soldier, lover, explorer, I see you nuzzle the breast. 

You that grope in my bosom shall load the ladies with rings ; 

You that came forth through the doors shall burst the doors of kings. 


ROBERT LovuiIs STEVENSON. 





THE NAVY. 


HAVE been asked by the Editor of the New Review to con- 

tribute a short article on the Navy for the New Year’s number. 
It may be very short, while a few years ago, to have been of use, it 
must have been long indeed. All who are entitled to an opinion are 
now agreed on most of the many considerations which govern the 
question of what should be our maritime force. Admiral P. Colomb, 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, and others, have made even the general 
public understand how vital to our national existence is the command 
of the sea against our enemies in any future war, whoever those 
enemies may be. The politicians have, however, as a rule, yet to be 
made to learn that the test of a sufficiency of the British Navy which 
has been agreed on by “the two Front Benches” is far from 
scientific. That test is equality to or superiority to—for the things 
are treated as meaning virtually the same—the fleets of the two 
Powers next in strength, or, as it is sometimes put, France and 
Russia. It is, of course, the case that there is always before us the 
possibility of conflict, over the Afghan or some other difficulty, between 
ourselves and Russia, and the chance that public opinion in France 
may force the French Government of the day to take sides with 
Russia against ourselves. But such considerations as to what Powers 
may be our enemies are considerations for Cabinets rather than for 
those who attempt to treat the question from the defence point of 
view. Taking the superiority to a combination of the second and 
third fleets as the immediate object of our naval policy, as we are told 
to take it, I am concerned to show that this superiority, to be effective, 
must mean something very different from bare superiority—all but the 
same as mere equality of force. 

Battleships capable of keeping our enemy in port, or defeating him 
should he venture to put forth, are the backbone of our position. The 
command of the sea by us must depend upon this power to search out 
and beat our enemy, or to shut him up at home. Cruisers we need, 
and we possess; whether in sufficient or in insufficient numbers is an 
important but a secondary question. We need them for the protection 
of our trade and for the information of our fleets; but battleships are 
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the ships which must be counted on to smash the foe or to keep the 
enemy at home ; and if our enemy, whoever he be, is not to be at once 
defeated or kept at home in our next war, we shall have panic which 
will destroy all those naval arrangements upon which the safety of 
the empire must depend. The force needed for keeping our enemy at 
home has been stated to us upon scientific authority, which has never 
been disputed, as a force possessing a superiority of five to three. Some 
think that it would be possible to hold the seas with a smaller 
superiority of force by abandoning the Mediterranean. But it has 
been shown that whether we might or might not be compelled, during 
a portion of the war, rather to mask the Mediterranean fleets of our 
enemies at a greater, than actually to blockade them at a lesser, 
distance, there is no ground for the belief that this policy would 
require a smaller force than a policy of actually keeping them in port. 
On the contrary, we should be exposed to alarms of. attack through 
the Suez Canal in the Indian Seas, which would only increase our 
anxieties and the calls upon our strength. Five to three is the 
superiority required, and in the three we must include the coast- 
defence ships of our opponents, which can venture forth from time to 
time to attack those who may be trying to keep them in port ; whereas, 
on the other hand, in the five we cannot include our own ships of the 
same class, which would only form a reserve at home against a possible 
“* coup. de main invasion,” even if we could spare the men to man them. 

When I had written as far as this I had the opportunity of 
reading an admirable leader upon the subject which appeared in The 
Times of Friday, the 14th December. In that article it was rightly 
pointed out that those who are thinking of the national safety would 
do well to insist upon the main points of ships and men rather than 
to fritter away their influence in discussions of technical detail. In 
that article, while the test adopted by the leaders of the great political 
parties, of bare superiority to two fleets, was of course, subjected to 
gentle ridicule, the writer, nevertheless, expressed the view that it 
might form a fairly useful working test, because it would at least give 
us complete superiority over one fleet. There is some reason to doubt 
whether, as matters stand, we possess, as against one fleet, that 
superiority which would prevent the enemy from putting forth to 
try conclusions with us under circumstances such as those which 
were brought about in the late manceuvres. There is too much risk 
about this policy to make it one with which we should rest content. 
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A command of the seas even for a time disputed- means incalculable 
loss of trade. When we remember the manceuvring skill admittedly 
possessed by the admirals and captains of at least one foreign fleet, 
and the perfection of its guns and of its crews, and when we bear in 
mind that our possible enemies have the advantage of a monopoly of 
the use of high explosives at sea, it may be doubted whether the 
country will be inclined to put up with such a superiority, even as 
against one fleet, as we now possess. I venture to think that it is 
unsafe and unwise to do so. 

What are the facts? An admirable official return which was laid 
before Parliament a few months ago must be pronounced to be most 
disquieting ; since it appeared the only serious contribution which 
has been made towards accuracy in “the differentiation of naval 
force,” to use the odd title adopted at the Royal United Service 
Institution, is that by Mr. Swinburne, which was debated on the 1 3th 
June and published on the 15th November. Mr. Swinburne takes the 
test of superiority to two fleets, and he carefully examines the question 
of what ships are obsolete in all the navies, and gives these facts in a 
manner somewhat favourable to ourselves. He puts, for example, into 
his Class II. B ships which are at present carrying admirals’ flags in 
the French Mediterranean squadron. The conclusion which Mr. 
Swinburne draws is that if we take into consideration only totals it 
might appear as if we held a slight superiority over two fleets. As, 
however, superiority in one group does not necessarily counterbalance 
inferiority in another, and as we are in an inferiority in battleships, 
and especially in those of a modern type, he pronounces our force 
inferior to the requirements admitted to be necessary by “‘ the two 
Front Benches,” and declares that we are especially “ inferior in that 
class of warship most absolutely essential to the Power to whom it is 
vital to retain the supremacy of the sea.”” Mr. Swinburne includes in his 
list of I. A (British first-class battleships) seven ships which, I believe, 
cannot be said to have been begun; and he includes in his list of 
French ships of the same class nine which are not finished, and which 
the Journal Officiel of the 4th December shows to be in very various 
stages of construction. For example, the first French ship he names, 
the ‘‘ Charlemagne,” is shown by the report of the Budget Commis- 
sion to be intended to be completed in 1898. The second ship, although 
there is a doubt about the name, is probably one which will only 
be completed in 1899-1900. The third ship, the “ St.-Louis,” is to be 
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completed in 1899; the fourth, the ‘“‘ Masséna,” in 1897; and the 
other five sooner. Some of these latter are launched. These facts 
on both sides, and the further and satisfactory fact that we can finish 
ships much more rapidly than can the French, throw a good deal of 
doubt upon Mr. Swinburne’s tables, although none upon his admirable 
general method. We are driven back, therefore, upon the official 
return, and that is unfavourable enough, in all conscience. The latest 
foreign report on the same subject is that ‘‘ Au nom de la Commission 
de la Marine, annexe au procés-verbal de la séance du 27 Octobre, 
1894,” but published by the printer to the French Chamber of 
Deputies more than a month later. It is not accurate, for it declares 
that I am “ Nauticus,” and contains more blunders in English names 
than were ever, perhaps, before collected in one public document. It 
has some valuable passages on the superiority of attack over defence 
(p. 252), but its tables (pp. 357-369) give every British ship without 
exception, while of French ships they give only those in commission, 
or in first-class reserve. ' 

In the useful discussion which occurred on Mr. Swinburne’s paper 
at the Royal United Service Institution, Admiral P. Colomb proved 
that our battleships cannot be looked upon as an outlying line of 
defence which may be broken, with the possibility of sufficient defence 
by some line further in. ‘If the battleships are defeated, there will 
be an end of it; if that line is driven in, no other line can hold its place.” 
This is a fact which we have, before all things, to keep in view. 
Counting the coast-defence ships of France as good for some purposes 
for the first line, and our own as useless until too late, we are shown 
by our own official return not to possess the requisite superiority for 
the command of the sea even against a single Power. 

There are some who think that the whole matter is less pressing 
than it was a short time ago. Russia, we are told, is friendly. All 
must be grateful that the tact of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales should 
have helped to bring about a friendliness which cannot fail to have 
some good results. But navies cannot be seriously reinforced with 
great rapidity, and we ought perhaps rather to thank ourselves that 
we have breathing time in which we may bring our fleets up to the 
point at which they will give us certainty of peace, than to relax our 
endeavours to place the British realm in a condition of security as 
regards its Imperial Defence. 

There are many also who ask us what is the limit of expenditure 
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to which we are prepared to go. Surely there can be but one patriotic 
reply—one sensible or reasonable reply—to such a question. A rich 
country with world-wide trade, with, it may be said, almost the whole 
of the carrying trade of the world, dependent more than any country 
has ever been, upon its foreign communications; with an empire 
scattered over the whole globe, cannot afford to count cost in main- 
taining that command of the sea which is a necessity of her existence. 
It would take me outside my immediate topic were I to attempt to 
examine here a subject on which I have written and spoken in the 
past, namely whether it would be possible to save something on land 
forces in order to increase, with greater ease, our expenditure upon the 
navy? This point was one of those which Sir George Chesney, Mr. 
Arnold Forster, and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson had in view when I joined 
with them in writing a letter to the leaders of both parties, which, 
with the detailed answers of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, appeared 
in all the newspapers last spring. We asked for some security that 
the Cabinet and future Cabinets—in considering the naval and the 
military estimates—were acting and would act upon the best and the 
most responsible advice. To myself it has always seemed that only 
the Prime Minister, in consultation with his naval and military 
colleagues, with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and with responsible 
and known military and naval advisers, can decide between the two 
services and settle the general scheme of our defence. In the 
Parliamentary debate which followed after the publication of our letter, 
we were promised a committee of the Cabinet upon defence. But we 
do not know whether that committee is acting on competent advice as 
regards each service from some one responsible head. 

Mr. Wilkinson, in his most valuable little volume, The Command of the 
Sea (London: Constable), has reminded us that since 1891 the French 
Navy has been provided with a Chief of the Staff, who is a war director, 
known to the public as permanently responsible for the preparation of 
the navy for war; and Mr. Wilkinson says that “in this all-important 
matter the French have three years’ start of us.” The main object of 
an association which has lately come into existence is ‘‘ to secure the 
appointment of a single professional adviser, responsible to the 
Cabinet, upon the maritime defence of the empire, whose opinion as to 
the sufficiency of the preparations covered by the estimates shall be 
communicated to Parliament.” I am not a member of the Navy 
League, but have no doubt as to the wisdom of this, its principal, 
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recommendation. The House of Commons, after the statement of 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, votes money for the navy in the dark. 
The First sea-Lord is, in a sense, responsible, but he is only a member 
ofa Board. The Director of Naval Intelligence is, in a sense, respon- 
sible, but he is not known to the House of Commons, and his conclu- 
sions may be over-ruled by the First sea-Lord, who in turn may be over- 
ruled by the First Lord, who in turn may be over-ruled by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, backed by a majority of the Cabinet. The resigna- 
tion of Lord Charles Beresford at one period, and the discussion which 
followed the resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill at another, threw 
a good deal of light upon the subject, and that light revealed a state 
of things wholly unsatisfactory. The First Lord of the Admiralty and 
the Cabinet of which he is a member are nominally responsible, but 
they are politicians here to-day and gone to-morrow, and the disaster 
which one Government has prepared may come in the time of its 
successor. Fleets take years to build, and every Cabinet has to put up 
with the fleet of its predecessor. What the House of Commons 
ought to require is that after the highest responsible naval “ authority ” 
has specified the force we need, his report, signed by him and not 
altered bya Board, must be seen by the Cabinet, with the naval 
estimates, and that the House of Commons shall be informed of the 
nature of that report. Perhaps, as may be said to be now the case in 
France, Parliament should see the report itself. The Director of 
Naval Intelligence, I believe, now reports annually as to the sufficiency 
and the readiness of the fleet. But his report is eaten up by the 
Board of Admiralty, and there disappears, and does not, it is believed, 
even reach the Cabinet, far less the House of Commons. 

Sufficiency and readiness are the points to be held in view; in 
other words, battleships and men. Figures of men on paper are of no 
use for our purpose; what will be needed will be men ready for the 
first day of war, probably the day before the declaration of war. 
Reserves which may be called up with time are of little value for our 
purpose. Whatever Power or Powers we may have to fight will have 
their forces ready when they begin the war. We shall begin it with 
our ships and men that are ready, and those which are not ready will 
‘come too late. These seem obvious facts. They are obvious facts, 
But, incredible though it may be, we have not the trained men, 
we have not the lieutenants, we have not the blue-jackets, we have not 
the engineers, we have not the firemen and. stokers who are necessary 
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to take out even the whole of our existing fleets, and still less to 
take out the fleets which we ought to have, and it is to be hoped will 
have in two or three years’ time. It is for the naval authorities, and 
not for laymen and civilians, to find the means of meeting our demand 
for trained men to man our ironclad fleet of battleships. 

If, besides the main points of battleships, men, and competent, 
single responsibility, I mention any others, it is not to go counter to 
the sensible advice of The Times leader, which I have named above, but 
only because there are some points which illustrate our deficiencies. 
The public hardly realise what the commencement of our next war 
will be like. It is assumed, for example, in almost everything that is 
written, that we shall be well provided with news from all parts of the 
world by means of the electric telegraph. Given the fact that the great 
cables touch shore in territory which will not be in the hands of very 
friendly Powers—in Portugal, for example—or else pass through 
Persia, Turkey in Asia, and other uncivilised lands, it is probable that 
the lines will be interfered with upon land. Foreign fleets possess 
telegraph ships, the crews of which are trained in the duty of picking 
up cables at sea, and there is some reason to expect that before the 
beginning of war all our cables will be cut. Our Government are 
committed to the policy of sending out garrisons to coaling stations 
which are necessary for the efficiency of the fleet and for the protection 
of our trade. These, as matters stands, will have to be sent at the 
moment when the navy will have the most to do to hold its own. 
A question which I asked in Parliament last year brought out 
the fact that Sierra Leone, for example, has a harbour which 
the navy and the Commission on coaling stations consider neces- 
Sary as a coaling station for the fleet, and which has been 
fortified; but that, on account of the unhealthiness of the climate, 
the gun detachment which bears the name of Sierra Leone is 
stationed at Devonport in time of peace! 

The Navy League, which has taken in hand the representation of 
the public upon these questions, stands aloof from party. The letter of 
last year to which I have alluded was signed by men of all parties, 
and addressed to the leaders of the three principal English parties in 
the State. The replies have shown that, while our statesmen are 
alive to the danger of the existing situation, they have not yet 
prepared a remedy. May I express the hope that next Session will 
not pass over before some advance in the direction of true responsi- 
bility has been made ? CHARLES W. DILKE. 
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I. 


S you emerge from the endless Indian Sea and climb up the round 
A of earth, to your left a wooded hill rises into sight ; and on the 
right the bay runs up and is lost among a succession of islands and 
headlands, bare chiefly and of a reddish brown, not in themselves 
beautiful in colour, but, as it were, caught up from earth and etherealised 
in the magic sunlight. Between the hill and the harbour is a white 
patch, which is the City of Bombay. And now on the hill and in the 
thick wood at its base you think you can through your glasses detect 
palm trees, at which sight your breath comes short, for palm trees 
mean the immemorial East. Specimens, I know, are to be found along 
certain of the Southern coasts of Europe; but all the same palm trees 
and flat-roofed houses mean Asia or Africa, just as cypresses and shiny 
fluted tiles mean that you have passed the inexpressible boundary line 
which separates the North of Europe from the South; neither the one 
sign nor the other can you mark, if you deserve the name of traveller, 
without a quickening pulse and a tightening of the breath. 

All about the bay are craft with lateen sails resting like gulls upon 
the water. The larger kind, with straight bulwarks and broad raised 
poops, like the poops of the “ Royal Harry”—or what vessel you 
please of the Armada days—are Arab dhows, which trade from 
Zanzibar to Bombay. These make another symbol, along with the 
palm trees, that you have passed into a new life. 

It seems now but a day since you dropped down the Thames, 
leaving the smoke and the tall chimneys between you and the sunset ; 
since you steamed by night through the Channel, with French and 
English lights on either side. On the second day you found the 
vessel’s head turned southward to go down the Atlantic (for who, 
making his way for the first time to the East, would face the vul- 
garity of the Dover-Calais crossing and the train de luxe, as a 
preparation for adventure into a new and unknown world?). You have 
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seen the Bear (which to Homer was never wet in the bath of ocean) sink 
lower and lower till it disappeared ; you have seen the Southern Cross 
stand for a space in the sky; you have plunged through foam which 
in shadow was blue-green with phosphorescent light, and yellow under 
the tropical moon. These are the pleasures of the voyage, but these 
fade out of memory now that all India lies before you. 

There rises and confronts you a huge lighthouse tower painted 
black, white, and red. To the literal man this pillar is the well- 
known Prong Light, and nothing more. But in the spiritual sense it 
is a sort of note of interrogation, bringing before you more vivaciously 
than anything else does the great Question which you have to solve 
upon the very threshold of your Indian travel. Behind the lighthouse 
come momently clearer and clearer into sight blocks of great 
buildings; a high clock tower here, a cupola there. These great 
buildings repeat the same question. And later on the same query 
comes again and again before you till you must find an answer. 

The question is that of the text: What are you come out for 
to see? It is momentous. There are some beings—creatures of 
Rumour and Opinion, not of God—to whom India is nothing more 
than a sort of encyclopedia. They have come only to gather facts 
from it, to fortify their opinions for or against the opium traffic; or, 
perhaps—oh, tragic farce !—for no better purpose than to get local 
colour for their next speech on an “‘ Indian night.” This ancient land 
has undergone a thousand vicissitudes, given birth to half a hundred 
different faiths, bowed under the yoke (I spare you the “drums 
and tramplings”’) of Greeks, Scythians, Afghans, Moguls, Persians, 
English, for no better purpose than to stuff a blue book or nourish a 
controversy. 

It is a wonder to me that the egoism of these travellers survives 
their first ten minutes’ converse with the East: that the first bullock- 
cart they meet lumbering along the dusty road—in just such carts 
travelled, doubtless, the first Vedic worshippers who made their 
descent upon the plains of the Indus—that the first turbaned figure 
they saw moving forward with silent footfalls does not make them 
repent. 

For all that, you cannot profess to come to India merely to see the 
Orient. For that purpose any country east of the Isthmus of Suez 
would serve better. You cannot ignore the British Raj, nor all the life 
of Anglo-India. If you have any touch of the philosophical historian 
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about you, you must see that this British rule is one of the great 
things in the world’s history—the third of the three great empires 
which the supreme Caucasian mind has created, and not inferior in 
greatness to the Empire of Alexander or the Empire of Rome. 
Wherefore you cannot shut your eyes and turn a deaf ear to all this 
side of the subject. And yet—how to combine the two studies ? 

They are not to be combined. That is the first thing which you 
must understand. A being who has learnt the art of making his dreams 
continuous and so lives two lives, but the waking life (not as with 
Mr. Du Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson) equally important with the life of 
dreams: this is the pictureof India. It has two plots, running side by 
side, yet utterly distinct ; you cannot slide one into the other. Yet you 
must, under penalty of losing half the meaning of your travel, let each 
story flow on continuously with itself, and you must read both as they 
run. I own that sometimes the mental effort is fatiguing ; but there is 
no other way. 

Not the majority of travellers makes an attempt to dream truly. 
The India of the Hindus may be no more than a background—a more 
or less picturesque setting to the social life of what one who had no 
love for it described to me asa single vast garrison town. This life 
on its side, if you understand the meaning of it, is full of interest, full 
of grandeur. The indifferent traveller may miss this too—all the 
simplicity and greatness of our Empire in the East—till to him it 
becomes a succession of gymkhanas* and polo matches. 

You are sitting in a well-appointed club—the Yacht Club, say, 
of Bombay, or the still handsomer Byculla Club at the other end of 
the town. No one knows better how to take his ease when his work 
is done than your Indian official, Setting aside some trifling 
differences—the openness of all the rooms, the verandah outside, the 
punkah moving to and fro above your head—you might fancy yourself 
in London again, in your London dress clothes, with a London rose 
in your button-hole. Then when you leave to go back to your hotel, 
dark noiseless figures—their faces you cannot see, only their white 
turbans—steal out of the shadows, from beneath trees. Their only 
visible purpose seems to be to wait upon you, to call your garryt to 
drive you home. Their real purpose in life is a thousand miles away 





* Clubs for outdoor exercises of all kinds—polo, lawn tennis, badminton, cricket 
racing—what you choose. : 


+ Carriage (Gari). 
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from any of your thoughts. You might as well think to impress the 
legion of ghosts, or claim an empire in the other world. So you see 
now; and so seeing, all has been changed for you. You are in the 
“other plot”: the British Raj has become the shadow of a dream. 

More than in any [ndian town that I have seen the social life of 
the English in Bombay gathers itself into its clubs. Of these there 
are two, which I have mentioned: the Yacht Club, close to the 
harbour—to the Apollo Bunder, as they call the quay; the Byculla 
Club, far away round towards Malabar Hill. The drive from one to 
the other will show you the essence of Bombay, except this Malabar 
Hill—the fashionable residents’ quarter. At first you pass the great 
public buildings, of which Bombay is so proud. It is difficult to speak 
of them. Sir Edwin Arnold says that they are conceived with that 
happy inspiration which blends the Gothic and the Indian schools of 
architecture (so at least my guide book informs me). And I think, 
indeed, they have something in common with the Light of Asia in 
their style of architecture and inspiration. They are, moreover, in 
size immense—the Secretariat, the Law Courts, the Municipal build- 
ings (the best of them), and the Victoria Railway Station. They are 
immense, and full of tortured gargoyles and of cupolas and turrets. 
So is that lighthouse immense that first set one a-thinking. 

At the back of these public buildings lies the native city with its 
bazaar. Nowthere are three things which unite all the East: one 
is a peculiar smell, half nauseous, half aromatic ; the second thing is 
the bamboo cane; the third thing is the bazaar. Everywhere the 
bazaar is essentially the same. It may be more beautiful in Cairo, 
larger in Bombay. I do not know. Its sights, whenever they are 
seen, are of a piece—sights to which we have no sort of parallel in the 
Western Hemisphere. The narrow street is crowded with foot- 
passengers, all walking in the same measured way; upright, grave, and 
imposing-looking above ; spindle-legged, barefooted, mean from the 
waist downwards. For us they are more or less ghost-like and 
unreal, for you hardly discern their dark faces in the dark, narrow 
streets—only their turbans or puggarees (as they call them here), 
and tunics and short pyjamas; these garments all white maybe, 
or with black or dark-blue tunics and white puggarees, or reversedly, 
white tunics and blue turbans; but indeed, blue and yellow and 
green, all the colours of the rainbow, are to be seen, and pretty 
common; very common is the dusky red—called Indian red; 
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among the women it is the rule. The women are veiled in a sense 
—in the classic sense, as Demeter is represented veiled—and they have 
about them something classic, when you look above only, at their 
shrouded faces and draped shoulders; but their legs, ill-shaped and 
bare, or else clad in trousers drawn in at the ankle, are a hundred 
miles removed from the classical. For all that, they have their place 
in the beauty of the scene, and their silver bangles and anklets shine 
pleasantly in the veiled light. 

The shops are but dark stalls raised a few feet above the level of 
the street. On either hand between the street and the shop fronts 
runs a gutter or drain with miniature bridges across it at the entries. 
Behind, the stalls retreat backward into darkness and squalor. By 
what magic is it that the Eastern can make them all unspeakably 
picturesque ? In the Tottenham Court Road those painted bedsteads 
would be hideous. Those cotton stuffs are the worst which Man- 
chester produces. Yet here they are exactly in the right place. They 
harmonise justly with the native brass-work which is being wrought 
under your eyes, whereof the strident ting-ting beneath the hammer 
dominates the other noises of the street, or with the work of the 
silversmith fanning his charcoal forge not far off (each street of the 
bazaar has its own special industry). These shops of the Eastern 
bazaar are an image of the Eastern mind—of that faculty of theirs 
which lies below art, but is above vulgarity. You can only call it 
picturesque, though the word is jejune. They have no music in the 
East worthy the name, and yet the beggar woman I saw yesterday by 
the wayside, keeping up her monotonous chant, takes precedence of 
English beggars. And where else than in these bazaar shops could 
you get so much effect with such a meagre store of produce, such a 
little space, such narrow capacities? With all their smallness again 
the shops—like the Eastern mind in this also—have cavernous recesses 
at the back into which you cannot see, which you had better not 
penetrate nor try to explore. Here, then, in the bazaar is everything 


—the produce, the fashion, the movement, the poetry and prose of 
the total Orient. 


Through this scene you are driven in what, for the sake of cheating 
yourself with local colour, you are fain to call a garry—because garry is 
the Hindustanee for carriage—but what is in fact neither more nor 
less than a fly, own brother to any you might see drawn up for hire in 


the Old Steyne at Brighton, or in which you may have driven by the 
Vol. XII.—No. 68. D 
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shore of the much-sounding sea at Margate or Ramsgate. Your fly- 
driver—who on his part is of the East, bravely beturbaned above, rags 
and squalor below—proud of the reflected dignity and power gained 
by having a sdb (saéhib) for his fare, shouts and swears at the passers- 
by, cracks his whip and pushes forward his way as you expect to the 
certain destruction of the pedestrians. And these same passers-by 
turn round to gaze at you a moment with quiet ox eyes, and then go 
on with the same thoughts about the desires and businesses which have 
been those of the Orient for thousands of years before the white sdhibs 
were ever heard of. 


II. 


Take this for a picture of an Indian station and city. The station 
is Anglo-Indian; the city is Indian. The former is all space; the 
space of broad, low bungalows in wide, shady gardens, that they call 
“‘ compounds ”—wide and shady, but often with a great look of bare- 
ness for want of turf, and enclosed by low mud walls. On every side 
of you are large-headed trees and bushes, stunted palms and mangoes, 
spreading acacias, mimosas, tamarind trees, tamarisks. Over these 
hover low the wide-winged kites, for ever circling and poising; with 
them, now and then, an Egyptian vulture. For a moment, say, your 
mind flies off to contrast the thought of English elms at the same 
early November season, holding their yellow branches aloft toward 
the pale-blue sky, touched with early frost, and of a lark infinitely far 
above them ; and then to the delightful irregularities of English lanes 
and English gardens, of grassy corners, of sudden bits of common, of 
village greens. Here all the roads are straight and square, and are so 
much alike that, until you have made some days’ stay at one of these 
stations, you can hardly trust yourself to take a walk about them. All 
the compounds have a general likeness. At some places—at Lahore, 
for instance—all the bungalows are built upon precisely the same 
pattern. I know that, to the Western mind, the: word bungalow 
suggests something accidental and picturesque—a backwoods hut with 
verandah added. But the real bungalow, in every station of some 
standing (I except one little group of bungalows at Bombay, in the 
Esplanade Road, which seem like survivals from the remote past), is a 
solid brick or stone edifice, whitewashed, it need not be said. Could 
English house-building, could English life, exist without whitewash ? * 





* Not always white-washed in reality ; brown and mauve_and dark-red are common 
colours. 
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It has a verandah, of course; it has never more than two storeys, the 
upper the smaller by the area of the verandah at the least, and a flat 
roof. In fine, it is a villa residence, if ever there was one, in its larger 
or smaller square of garden. 

You can scarce look upwards. The road at your feet is a sea of 
white dust, and on the dust the sun beats down with a monotonous 
glare. The sky upon the side of the sun is almost white. And now a 
camel comes towards you with his long, swinging stride and treads 
upon his shadow. If a moment before you have been thinking rather 
mournfully of the English lark over the English lane, this camel 
should reconcile you to much. His shadow runs before him on the 
white road; the huge, padded feet fall silently in the dust. He is 
brother to the silent-footed native: as ugly as he and as beautiful. 

There are plenty of other sights to reconcile you to the strange 
land to which you have come. I myself could never tire of watching 
the kites wheeling, wheeling for ever in the sun-dried air. I said they 
were all near to earth. They seem so, partly because you can hardly 
keep your eyes turned toward the sky. But sometimes when I have 
ascended a tower I have seen them at every elevation, one above the 
other, high up to the immeasurable heavens, and for ever poising and 
turning as if in some mystic dance. If you are looking towards the 
sun near sunset, all the air around them is flooded with yellow haze ; 
the tamarisk trees are like a mist; the kites themselves are trans- 
formed into aerial bodies half phantasmal. 

In their circlings these birds utter from time to time that strange, 
small, childish cry which belongs—so inappropriately !—to all the hawk 
tribe. Have you ever marked the note of the kestrel? It is as the 
squeak of a child’s india-rubber ball. Maybe you remember, too, the 
cry of a blackbird in a passion. It is something between a chatter 
and a scream. There is a bird-note here in India which much 
resembles it, only it is still more acrid, and it comes on the wing. 
It rushes past you in a screaming chorus, and you have scarcely time 
to see that it proceeds from a covey of green parrots. 

These are the sights and sounds of the European quarters, the 
station, or thecantonment. To the official eye there is a vast amount of 
difference between the civil station and the military cantonment ; to the 
eye of the flesh there is none. In certain strategic centres the canton- 
ment quite overrides the station in importance. It does so at Quetta, 
for example, at Peshawar, and at Rawal Pindi. At certain places, 

D2 
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again, the military settlement is removed a mile or so from the civil or 
from the native city beside it. This is the case, for one instance, with 
the cantonment of Mian Mir, three miles from Lahore. Socially— 
But if I have anything to say of Anglo-Indian social life it must be 
said hereafter. 


Ill. 


Hard by the Anglo-Indian quarter stands the native city—in every 
particular the antithesis of the first. The more important kind 
—which shall be the typical one for us—have attached to them a 
fortress of ancient Indian structure, Mogul generally, though of course 
there are Mahratta forts, Sikh forts, and Sind forts. Many of these 
native fortresses are still kept up and garrisoned with, say, a company 
of native and half a company of British infantry, and a couple of guns. 
In this way they command the native town in case of riot. Among 
the ‘defences of India’ they have to-day no place. But historically 
they have a great place, these milestones on the highroad of time. 
Bereft of them, India would seem nude, and even antiquarians might 
come to forget the bygone wars between Sikhs and Afghans, Moham- 
medans and Mahrattas. For in the days of the Pax Britannica past 
history flows rapidly from sight, and ancient foes—Rajputs, Monghols, 
Pindarris, Mahrattas, Sikhs—they or their descendants, lie side by side 
to the British Commissioner or the High Court Judge. 

Where our old castles follow the square, these fortresses more often 
adopt the round ; they are round themselves, their bastions are rounded, 
and their battlements are crenelated in the shape nearly of the Indian 
arch. From the summit of these high, smooth walls of stone (red 
sandstone, let us say) or of sun-dried brick plastered with mud, you 
look down upon the native city—a collection of mud-coloured child’s 
bricks which have been tossed down upon the earthen floor, and lie 
where they have fallen, most of them lying singly but close together, 
now and again one piled on the top of others—for such is the native 
city at first sight. All the houses seem composed of these uniform 
squares. When you come nearer and thread the narrow street, you 
find that many of these earth-coloured bricks are whitewashed in 
the front, and maybe picked out in colours—rather pleasantly picked 
out in red and blue and green, not without a little moulding or even 
delicate lattice work in brick. Lattice work windows in wood project 
here and there. 
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Taking the general run of native cities, there is hardly any place 
for greenery amid this mass of mud colour. Perhaps you expect little 
palm or orange groves in the courts behind the houses; nine times 
out of ten you will be utterly disappointed, and nothing could be more 
miserable than the appearance of most native Indian towns seen from 
a little distance. Does this not hold true of most oriental towns? I 
have a vivid recollection of some of the towns and larger villages*of 
Egypt and of their masses of dun clay. Iam told this same rule 
holds good of Syria and Palestine. The things which redeem the 
Indian town from mere squalor are, first, the city walls and the castle 
of which we have spoken; then the bazaar, of which we have spoken 
likewise; thirdly, the temples or mosques which may be in it. Of these 
I have to speak at a later time. The bazaar has sprung from below, 
and epitomises the mind of the people. The castle, the temple maybe 
—most certainly the mosque—has been imposed from above, and 
received at the hands of a conqueror. 

Thus do the parallel components of the Two Lives, the Anglo- 
Indian Station and the Native City, divide between them the honours 
of beauty and of vulgarity in the places where they stand. To the one 
almost all the foliage, all the nature, the gardens purple with bougain- 
villia, pleasant with roses and convolvuluses, shaded with acacias 
banyans, tamarisks, biiJ/s (mimosas), with that most sacred of all trees 
the pipul—the ficus religiosa of the botanists—these are due to English 
care: English too are the straight, square roads—the suburban villadom 
of the bungalows. The oriental city is fabulously antique, squalid, 
dust-coloured, ugly without (seen from above I mean), picturesque 
within. 

There are, no doubt, cities and cities. Some stand out con- 
spicuously. Of these Peshawar is one (I speak only of the places that 
I have seen), on account of the singular nobility of its appearance from 
outside, the manner in which its walls and citadel seem to dominate 
the surrounding country. And at a nearer view, a view got from inside 
the walls, I saw no town which more pleased my fancy than Amritsar. 

There is a small very famous temple, the golden temple, at 
Amritsar, a golden gem set in a marble basin, of which it will be my 
hint to speak again. At the edges of the marble tank are four towers, 
one of which is scalable; and from the summit of that one you get a 
view which, of its kind, I was not fortunate enough to see surpassed 
in India. In this town there is a good supply of foliage, and amongst 
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this the houses of the city rise in many storeys with beautiful lattice- 
work in brick and with many colours. It was the trick of the sunlight 
that made half the beauty. The shady trees which rose out of the 
courts were touched at the tops by this magic light, and at once 
translated beyond the region of common earthly things. And they 
in turn carried the eye to outside the city walls into a country—fiat, 
indeed, but park-like—studded with massive and solid timber, yet 
much of it in foliage light and feathery and ethereal, such as you 
cannot picture in Europe. And then, far off in the air, which was all 
a-pulse with heat, rose one above another the forms of a great company 
of kites and vultures in eternal volutions. When your eyes were 
dazzled and you were transported beyond the earth, you cast them 
down again and saw the golden temple sleeping at your feet on its 
marble island in stagnant water hemmed in by marble steps and 
cloisters. Maybe a faint droning hum from the priests chanting inside 
it reached your ears. 

Later in the day I wandered more intimately among the streets of 
the town. The bright light of sunset shone down the narrow streets, 
then suddenly faded and we were in the night. Before the light had 
gone I had leisure to remark the near misery and squalor of the 
Holy Town—for Amritsar is sacred beyond most. Stinking gutters 
run before the low shop fronts; the dust of the streets was saturated 
with filth. Along these narrow lanes—for you can almost touch the 
houses on either side—mild-eyed oxen wandered, singly or in a tail, as 
if the place belonged to them. 

When night comes such shops as stay open illuminate tiny oil lamps, 
exactly the Roman lamp, a boat-shaped earthenware cruise wherein 
floats a wick: not seldom the lamps are mounted upon high tripods and 
thereby become still more classical. Their function is to make the 
darkness visible. Here and there through the gloom glows a charcoal 
fire in an earthen pot. The cookshops display tempting morsels, 
kibobs, fragments on skewers—to the English eye recalling cat’s meat, 
messes of many kinds, of meal, of peas, of lentils. The coffee shops 
have their single virginal lamps, as I dare say do some opium shops, 
only I could not recognise them. Walking along one of the narrowest, 
filthiest streets, I heard the groan of a wheel, and, looking in a recess, 
saw by the gloom of a single lamp that some one was drawing water 
from a well which stood there, as they do, in the very heart of the 


slums. 
C. F. Keary. 





THE NEW IBSEN. 


j sit down on a chair, before a desk, and criticise Ibsen, 
on paper, with a pen, by the light of the ordinary canons 
of dramatic art, seems almost a sacrilege. There is that individuality 
about Ibsen that constrains even sane minds to envisage him 
either an unhoped-for anticipation of the Kingdom of Heaven or 
a painfully morbid development of the Abomination of Desola- 
tion. It is laid on Mr. William Archer’s conscience to make 
him talk a shambling, if sometimes forcible, English that is not like 
any other of the tongues of men. There is quaintness in the pro- 
vincial view of life native to Norway, where they make up in the 
theory of modern civilisation what is wanting in the practice of it. 
And there is essential individuality—God-sent or Devil-born, it does 
not matter—in the perverse, anarchic, fearless, iconoclastic character 
of the man himself which struggles to the surface of every play. The 
flavour of all these you either like or you do not: and accordingly Ibsen 
is either a compendium of the seven names of the prophet, or a con- 
venient root for words significant of mental and moral debasement. 
But there is always a neutral zone for criticism in the work of any 
man that tries to be an artist. It may be or may not that Ibsen 
sees what play ought to be written; but does he write a play 
well when he sees it? Being here outside the jurisdiction of 
vice and virtue, we need not be afraid to answer that he does. 
Ibsen knows his business. He can make a play: Little Eyolf 
(London: Heinemann), like the rest, is a work of skilled joinery, 
made, and made by hand. As mere workmanship, the best pieces of 
Ibsen’s maturity—The Doll’s House, Rosmersholm, Hedda Gabler—are 
in no way less finished than the articles turned out by the renowned 
Sardou-machine. As the workmanship of a man who conceives him- 
self to be wrestling with great and wonderful material, the turbulent 
Norseman stands in some respects nearer the plane of Sophocles than 
do most men who have constructed plays among the barbarians. In 
his best work you will hardly find one word thrown away. The 
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casual inanities of the first act loom like omens through the vistas of 
the last. The irony of the drama is drawn to its tensest. Every 
speech adds a touch of character, a breath of atmosphere, a nerve to 
the dramatic emotion. The subject is knit together by a hundred 
cords ; it holds together with the adhesive unity that is the formal 
standard of artistic triumph. That is Ibsen at his best. But we 
may doubt if at present, in this technical province at least, Ibsen still 
stands at his best. Not but in Little Eyolf there is firm characterisa- 
tion, dramatic irony, economy of the irrelevant dependence of part 
on part. But the work is not so tight as it used to be. Asta Allmers 
allows herself to contribute a good many remarks to the conversation 
that contribute little to the revelation of her own character and 
nothing to the play. And this is fatal, because Ibsen’s dialogue makes 
no pretence to intrinsic brilliance. The moment it begins to be 
irrelevant it collapses all in a heap to the meanest flat of inconsequent 
and even laughable banality. 

Yet a few gaps of disconnected commonplace in the midst of 
much pregnant writing are of slight moment; they merely under- 
line the fact that Ibsen is growing older. Nor is it of import- 
ance that this very dramatic pregnancy demands a second reading, or a 
reading preparatory to a hearing. If you mean to dig deep into the 
heart of man within the compass of three acts you must pack the 
rubble pretty closely. But Little Eyolf is marred by a far worse 
blemish. The dialogue is in the main adequate to express what it 
means to express. But the plot is not thus adequate, or rather there 
are two plots—or, rather, it is hard to say how many and what plots 
there are. Little Eyolf, to continue its analysis on the formal side, is 
ruined by a fault of construction. It sets out to consider the case of 
a husband and wife who, indirectly by their own fault, lose their one 
crippled child. That is quite a fair motive for an art that deals with 
character. The central characters are weak, but not abnormally 
weak, and it is the gain of literature that they should be taken in 
hand by such as Ibsen. He faces the situation with penetrating insight 
and unflinching logic. But, most unluckily for him, this will not make 
a play. The effect of such a catastrophe on the parents is not in 
itself an adequate motive for dramatic treatment. Such a calamity 
will work changes. But it will work them slowly; by degrees they will 
manifest themselves from within as the legacy of the one tremendous 
blow, and not as the effects of new causes acting from outside. What 
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has the drama, whose field is the clash of personality on personality, to 
do with such a psychological morphology? Given these facts alone, the 
play could assume but one shape. Alfred and Rita would come out on 
the stage singly or together, at imaginary intervals, let us say, of a 
fortnight, briefly to diagnose their souls and announce that they were 
going on as badly as was to be apprehended. Even as a duologue the 
thing could never be played, unless the apostle of modernity were to 
go back and borrow a chorus of A2schylus to help fill in his blanks 
for him. 

In the face of this impossibility what does Ibsen do? He must 
dovetail a character or two on to Allmers and Rita to help them 
out with it. Hence Asta Allmers and Borgheim. Borgheim is not 
of much greater consequence to us than he is to the Allmers family— 
a very pleasant acquaintance whom we should miss and learn to do 
without. He is a firmly-drawn character, and he enriches the world 
of truth with the aphorism that ‘“‘labour and trouble one can always 
get through alone, but it takes two to be glad.” But his concern 
with the play is purely atmospheric He is just the ‘open-air boy” 
that he wished to see constructed out of little Eyolf. He comes in like 
a blast of keen mountain wind and flings up into your nostrils the 
stuffy air of the home of Allmers. His glad straightforward energy is 
the measure of their wandering helplessness. The truth is that, in 
Borgheim, Ibsen actually has gone back to the Greek chorus—such 
chorus as in these days he is allowed to employ. Borgheim is no 
more than a sublimated kind of stage property, like the doctor in The 
Doll’s House, and the gentleman who borrows half-crowns and ideals 
in Rosmersholm ; his function is purely mechanical ; it is a confession 
of impotence, perhaps; but who is weak man to write plays by the 
book of esthetic? Our own dramatists who season their works with 
character parts, as per salary list, will doubtless furnish the first 
stone. 

But Asta is on quite a different footing, and is, indeed, a shameless 
intruder. She is simply thrown into the plot to save it from burning 
out for lack of fuel. As long as she is her brother’s sister she is well 
enough. Ifthe house of mourning is the post of duty to the very 
deceased wife’s sister, how much more to the deceased son’s aunt ? 
In the analysis of Alfred Allmers under shock it arrives by logical - 
process that he turns from the unsympathetic wife to the more 
sufficient sister. But even that is not enough to make an acting play. 
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And so out comes the family portfolio, and out of the portfolio the 
late mother’s letters, and behold! Asta is not Alfred’s sister at all, but 
our old friend Regina the other way about, and Rebecca West the 
other end up, and Elida Goldenléve the other side round, and one touch 
of incest makes the whole gallery of them kith. Worked in skilfully no 
doubt it is, but it is a hackney dramatist’s trick, flouting you with its 
arbitrariness and utter divorcement from the inevitability of real drama. 
The crisis between Alfred and Asta is wantonly pasted on to back the 
tottering interest of the real play. And time-worn and impertinent as it 
is, it is so much stronger for the stage and the dramatic interaction of 
characters, that for the time it usurps the attention. So that the play 
ends twice. It ends at the supposititious crisis not half-way through 
the last act. And then you remember that this was not the play after 
all. And Alfred and Rita stand up together and spin off the rest of 
the play out of their own entrails with no particular reference to the 
other characters, or each other, or anything else. 

In the technical aspect of his art, therefore, when it is judged by 
the exacting tests his own technical mastery challenges, Ibsen has for 
the first time achieved a failure. For the first time he has set out to 
write a play that could not be written, and attempted to rescue it with 
a play that in its essentials he has written before. If he had kept 
rigidly to the death of Eyolf and the contrasting sorrows of his parents, 
he could have held no theatre in the world for an hour. Mourning for 
the dead is a narrative, not a dramatic, emotion. If he had preferred 
the story of Allmers and Asta he could have written a strong play, but 
it would have been an inverted reflexion of Ghosts, and an exact double 
of Goethe’s Geschwister. As it is, he has written a Siamese twin of a 
play which all his unmatched dexterity cannot restrain from recipro- 
cally pulling itself by its own leg. 

But it would be affectation to pretend that it is of any enthralling 
interest to anybody whether, regarded as a stage play, Little Eyolf is 
a good stage play or not. It is for the joy of lustier debates than 
these that we look to our Ibsen. What of the Problem? And the 
Lesson? And the Psychology? And the Realism and the Rat-Wife ? 
Especially the Rat-Wife; she is the newest, so that most of the 
inquiries will naturally be directed to her address. Here is more 
symbolism, and what are we to say of the supernatural in the 
drama? And who is the Rat- Wife, anyhow? And what 
does she stand for? And what was the heart-quaking Mopséman 
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doing in that bag? But, seriously, need we bother about the 
Rat-Wife? If you must know, she symbolises Death, and she has 
no business to. The champions of Passive Acceptance, my Ibsen 
right or wrong, need not trouble to re-harness the Ghost of Hamlet's 
Father. Ibsen himself has set his seal to it that the only ghost 
admissible to the theatre in these days is the inherited characteristic. 
In any case Death the Assuager does not take the fiord steamer down 
to Christiania, nor would any pure-bred hell-hound condescend to be 
led round cottages by astring. The unpitied fate of The Master Builder 
is proof enough that drama to-day must either be natural or else make 
it quite plain that it means to be imperturbably supernatural. It is 
enough to say that northern fairy-tales will play such tricks with 
northern imaginations as they glide into old age. The beldam has 
strayed out of Brand or Peer Gynt into society where there is no place 
for her. 

As for the Problem and the Lesson, it is gratifying to be able, for 
once, to assure the public ‘that they may be approached without 
suspicion. There are more lessons come out of Ibsen’s plays than 
ever went into them. The human mind could extract a lesson out of 
the Nibelungenlied if it thought fit ; it habitually draws precepts from the 
Song of Solomon. It is true that Ibsen lends currency to the super- 
stition by taking for his characters men under the influence of 
dominant ideas—specialising upon one side of them, as with the 
optimist and the pessimist in The Wild Duck. But to deduce there- 
from that Ibsen is a pessimist rather than an optimist is much the 
same as inferring from the superiority of la Béte Humaine to le Réve 
that M. Zola thinks a locomotive engine is better than a cathedral. 
For the Problem, that is, of course, a serious matter. Playgoers—how 
often must you go to the play to become a playgoer ?—are divided into 
their camps under the banners of the Problem Play and the other sort 
of play. Perhaps the exactest possible definition of the Problem Play 
is a play like The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. It seemscruel to stamp upon 
the laudable efforts of the public and The Daily Telegraph to differentiate 
between kinds of plays, but it should be explained, with respect, that 
every play is either a problem play or not a play at all. The heathen 
Aristotle himself was able to point out that every play is divided into 
two parts, the binding and the loosing, the problem and the solution. 
If there is no problem there is no situation, no difficulty, no play of 
character, no drama. Problem is common to Philoctetes and Charley’s 
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Aunt ; and if there could be sucha thing as a play in virtue, not of 
problem, but of the fact that it is spoken from a stage into a theatre, 
then Money would be a play: which is absurd. What the man in the 
pit regards asa problem play is a play that makes him think, which 
he justly regards as a phenomenon deserving of wonder. But every 
play makes a man think, if it goes deep enough into nature. Not 
necessarily at the time, for if it is a good play you must follow it to the 
end. But afterwards it does; and this means that the playwright sees 
deeper into human character than the audience. He ought to: other- 
wise what business has he to come out in front of the curtain instead 
of cheering from the house? Now Ibsen has succeeded in making 
more people think, or thereabouts, than most men of ourtime. In 
this play he makes you think of the way it hits a man and woman to 
lose an only child, more or less by their own fault. That is the problem, 
and he works it out to his own satisfaction ; maybe not to yours. 

That brings us on to the psychology of Little Eyolf. Now the 
psychologicai play is just such a bloodless, Daily Telegraphic appari- 
tion as the problem play. Psychology being in the popular languages 
understood as the investigation of what goes on in the human mind, 
plays, being written in words, which are the expression of thoughts, 
must needs either be psychological or else a kind of things-in-them- 
selves with no significations that may be apprehended of man. The 
only true distinction is between good psychology and bad, between 
much psychology—which means much stripping naked of the human 
heart—and little. In Little Eyolf Ibsen’s psychology is much and 
good. There could hardly be anything better than the first act, except 
the second. The first act states the case. Here is a mother and a 
father, both weak—the mother in intellect, the father in purpose 
and feeling. With both it is the weakness, the unequipped incapacity 
for life, of the unbalanced mind. The mother, as it turns out, is the 
straighter, the more respectable, and the commoner type. Her small 
heart choked up with an appetent love of Alfred Allmers, she has no 
room for anything else, and she has an explosive courage that lets her 
say so. Alfred would have the courage also, but he has not the 
self-knowledge.. In width, not in depth, there is more of him 
to know; he does not know it. He talks much of his 
life-work, which is always a bad sign in a man: he should be ready 
with it when anybody pays to see, but not too garrulous of it to him- 
self. So the wretched Allmers at one minute feels himself capable of 
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a batch of new life-works besides his book; next moment he can on 
no terms have another life-work than Eyolf; and the next he is quite 
cheerfully prepared to bisect it and apportion the other half to Rita. 
Then the crash comes and tie remorseless analysis begins. Ibsen 
digs up the soul by the roots to see how it grows. Andif any stronger, 
truer, and profounder picture was ever made of the bereavement of 
weak natures and incompetent parents—and they have many points of 
coincidence with the strong and able—the world seems somehow to have 
lost count of it. The inarticulate anguish, the compelled self-scourg- 
ings, the conscious cowardice, the impious, imperious call to fling out 
on the world all the pettiness at command—it strikes deep down because 
it comes from deep down. Through this Valley of Humiliation the 
parents win to the tardy hour of self-collection, the gathering up of the 
fragments and the wandering, slow steps out of Paradise into the desolate 
beyond. There isa kind of transformation of both at the end—though 
mark that it is in each case agreeable to character—and this can be 
taken as untrue to life. People don’t change their whole being so, you 
can hear the criticsay. Theydonot. Nothing transmutes a character, 
but everything changes it. That is what is meant by saying that 
Ibsen’s plays wind up with a note of interrogation. Ibsen winds up 
with a question because he knows this. Every episode in a life ends 
so; there is always the change, but experience only shall show how 
great a change; the full stop comes only with death. Nora banged 
the door, and doubtless she came back again within the month, only 
she did not come back the same Nora, and that change of Noras is 
the nett result of The Doll’s House. So Allmers will almost certainly 
go up North to his favourite gushing-grounds again, only not altogether 
the same Allmers. And Rita will stay down at the villa and live a 
new life, yet still in great part the same Rita. 

This story of Alfred and Rita would have been better told in a 
novel. But it is a masterpiece none the less, aad it is better to have 
it in a play than not to have it at all. 


G. W. STEEVENS. 





LES SENTIMENTS DE LA FRANCE POUR 
L’ANGLETERRE. 


E plus grand péril qui puisse compromettre l’amitié de deux 
L nations ne nait pas du dissentiment sur un intérét contra- 
dictoire précis et bien déterminé. La controverse s’enflammételle a 
ce sujet, on peut, a force de s’expliquer, de débattre, finir par trouver 
une solution transactionnelle qui, accordant un peu a chacun, désin- 
téresse les amours-propres et produit la pacification. Ce qui est a 
craindre, c’est ce mauvais vouloir vague, mais continu parce qu’il a une 
cause permanente, qui ne s’attache 4a rien de particulier mais se glisse 
dans tout, duquel résulte un désaccord invincible, méme quand on ne 
se l’avoue pas. Dans une telle disposition réciproque les grandes 
questions ne s’arrangent pas, et les petites se transforment tout a coup 
en grandes. Telle était la situation entre la Prusse et la France aprés 
1866. Telle est celle entre l’Allemagne et la France depuis que la 
premiére détient deux lambeaux du territoire francais. Telle aussi 
celle entre |’Italie et la France depuis que I’Italie a garanti par traité 
la possession de Metz et de Strasbourg 4a |’Allemagne, contre la France 
sans l’appui de qui elle n’aurait jamais obtenu ni Milan, ni Venise. 
Nous nous rencontrons avec l’Angleterre sur un trop grand nombre 
de points du globe pour que nos intéréts ne se heurtent point quelquefois 
et que des dissentiments partiels ne surgissent entre les deux diplomatics. 
Mais existe-t-il, entre les deux grands peuples les plus civilisés de 
l’Univers, une de ces causes latentes, organiques, irrémédiables de 
division et de haine, présage et cause d’une hostilité déclarée? Je 
n’ai pas autorité pour savoir ce que pense a ce sujet l’opinion anglaise. 
Mais je sais qu’on s’efforce de lui faire accroire que le peuple frangais 
nourrit contre l’Angleterre une antipathie presque générale qui cherche, 
attend, une occasion de se déchainer. C’est contre cette bourde, 
faussetté et imposture que je veux protester avec l’expérience d’un 
vieux politique, qui, depuis quarante ans, suit d’un regard attentif les 
remuements qui s’opérent dans le monde. 
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Une fois, dans ma jeunesse, j’ai constaté un violent mouvement 
d’exaspération contre l’Angleterre. C'est en 1840, a la suite de notre 
expulsion du concert européen par Palmerston. Cet état d’esprit ne 
s'est apaisé qu’a la suite de la révolution de février; il s’est absolument 
évanoui lors de la guerre de Crimée, et, depuis, il n’a plus reparu. TI] 
existe moins que jamais aujourd’hui. L’occupation de l’Egypte ne 
nous plait pas. Mais deux considérations empéchent notre déplaisir 
de devenir une colére. La premiére, c’est qu’avant d’aller en Egypte, 
l’Angleterre nous a offert de l’accompagner: M. de Freycinet, aprés 
avoir hésité, avait fini par se résoudre a envoyer des troupes a Suez, 
ce qui était, en fait, les mettre au Caire; mais Gambetta, impatient 
de satisfaire l‘animosité que lui avait inspirée le refus de son ancien 
collaborateur d’entrer dans son ministére, sacrifia l’intérét d’une patrie 
a laquelle il n’appartenait point par le sang, 4 un calcul emporté de 
politicien, et détermina le renversement de Freycinet, et, par suite, le 
renoncement a notre intervention en Egypte. Ce fut par sa faute, 
par la faute de la Chambre qui le suivit, que le champ fut laissé libre a 
l’Angleterre. La seconde des considérations qui nous calme, c'est que 
nous regardons l’Angleterre comme un pays de loyauté et d’honneur. 
Elle a promis de se retirer, elle le fera, et d’autant plus, que notre gou- 
vernement, en ne la pressant pas de s’y décider n’intéresse pas notre 
amour-propre a ne pas le faire. L’Egypte est un pays capable 
et digne de se gouverner. Elle a a sa téte un jeune souverain doué 
des plus nobles qualités de l’esprit et du coeur; son premier ministre, 

j Nubar, serait remarquable partout; Riaz-Pacha, Tigrane, d’autres 
encore, sont des hommes d’état de sérieuse valeur, et n’ont pas besoin 
de tutéle pour bien régir leur pays. Les ministres anglais le recon- 
naissent ; ils savent aussi que nous ne leur demandons pas de nous 
laisser prendre la place qu’ils quitteront, et que tout ce que nous 
souhaitons, c’est que l’Egypte n’appartienne qu’a elle-méme. Sa 
condition devrait étre celle de la Belgique, indépendante et libre sous 
la garantie de l’Europe. Le seul privilége que ]’Angleterre a le droit de 
réclamer et d’obtenir est d’étre constituée, de concert avec la Turquie, 
puissance suzeraine, le gardien et le protecteur spécial de cette neutralité. 
Nous sommes convaincis que tét ou tard c’est ainsi que cette question 
se réglera a la satiefaction générale. Aussi la France ne s’émeut-elle 
pas d’une situation qu’elle persiste 4 considérer comme transitoire. 

Nous tenons compte au gouvernement anglais de son attitude 
correcte et amicale dans les affaires de Madagascar, I] a reconnu le 
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traité de 1885, et il parait trouver naturel que nous en exigions le 
respect de la part de ceux qui l’ont souscrit. Nous ne craignons pas 
que l’Océan soit ensanglanté par nos combats avec elle, pour savoir si 
a Terre-Neuve le homard doit étre assimilé 4 la morue. Nos 
assemblées renverseraient sur-le-champ le ministére qui lui ferait cette 
impertinente proposition. Si les diplomates ne parviennent pas a 
s’éntendre, c’est 4 un arbitrage qu’appartient naturellement la solution 
du conflit. 

Pourquoi donc. détesterions-nous |’Angleterre au point de guetter 
l'occasion d’en venir aux mains avec elle? Nous engageons les 
Anglais auxquels ou raconte ces billevesées a vouloir bien 
repasser dans leur esprit l’histoire de nos rapports avec eux. 
Ces n’est pas nous qui avons provoqué la guerre de contre-révolu- 
tion qui commenga en 1793 de la guerre la plus détestable, la plus 
injuste, la plus atroce, au dire de Buckle, que |’Angleterre ait jamais 
faite contre aucun pays, non par vengeance d’un grief personnel, ou 
d’une offense, mais parce qu’a son exemple nous avons changé la 
forme de notre gouvernement et adopté des principes de liberté imités 
des siens. De notre part les hostilités ne furent que des actes de 
légitime défense. Personne n’en doute plus. 

Depuis 1815, suivant le conseil que Napoléon lui-méme nous a 
donné de Sainte-Héléne, n’avons-nous pas oublié les anciennes luttes 
et effacé les griefs récents? Dés lors, 4 quel moment, sous quel 
gouvernement, sous quel prétexte, avons-nous jamais essayé de nuire a 
l’Angleterre, de porter atteinte 4 un de ses intéréts vitaux? Quand 
lui avons-nous porté au cceur un de ces coups cruels qu’une nation 
fiére ne sait ni oublier ni pardonner? Quand avons-nous tramé quoi 
que ce soit contre sa sécurité ? Quand n’avons-nous pas rendu hommage 
a la puissance de son génie politique et industriel? Ses hommes 
d’état, Palmerston notamment, nous ont été bien souvent hostiles. 
Ils se sont faits, sans véritable intérét pour leur pays, les gardiens 
inexorables de la captivité territoriale 4 laquelle les traités de 1815 
nous avaient condamnés. Mainte fois, au moindre de nos mouvements, 
ils nous ont menacés.—“ Yous ne resterez pas en Belgique,” nous ° 
notifiait Palmerston aprés Anvers, “ou ce sera la guerre !”’—*‘ Vous 
déguerpirez du Maroc,” nous notifiait Aberdeen aprés Isly et Mogador, 
‘ou ce sera la guerre! ”—*‘ Vous quitterez la Syrie,” nous déclarait 
encore Palmerston, aprés la pacification du Liban par Napoléon III., 
“ou ce sera la guerre!’ Avons-nous répondu par des représailles 4 ces 
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injonctions qui auraient per nous irriter? Ne nous sommes-nous pas, 
en toute occasion, montrés conciliants et préts 4 démentir les intentions 
conquérantes que l’on nous prétait injustement ? Tous nos gouverne- 
ments, sans exception, n’ont-ils pas recherché l’alliance anglaise 
comme leur alliance de prédilection? N’est-ce pas sur I’alliance 
anglaise que Louis XVIII., puis Louis-Philippe fondérent leur politique 
étrangére? Malgré les difficultés, les déboires et les offres en- 
gageantes de Pétersbourg, Napoléon III., n’est-il pas, durant tout son 
regne, demeuré inébranlablement fidele a l’alliance de Crimée, fidélité 
qui lui a coaté cher en 1870? 

Deux fois, il est vrai, en 1847 et en 1852, l’Angleterre, saisie d’une 
véritable panique, s'est imaginé que nous allions débarquer a 
l’improviste, comme des pirates normands, sur ses rivages sans défense. 
C’était a qui viendrait, chaque matin, une lunette a la main, scruter 
Yhorizon pour y découvrir les premiers les voiles gonflées de nos 
navires! Avoir soupgonné Louis-Philippe, puis Napoléon III., d’une 
semblable agression, c’est une des plus colossales bouffonneries de la 
crédulité humaine. Un Anglais s’éleva contre de pareilles insanités, 
Richard Cobden, nom cher aux Francais autant que celui de Fox. 
Certainement il y a en quelque excés dans l’attachement systématique 
de ce grand homme a la paix. Une guerre légitime est souvent aussi 
selon l’ordre providentiel: ‘‘les batailles, a dit Victor Hugo, ne sont 
pas plus des plaies faites au genre humain que les sillons ne sont 
des plaies faites 4 la terre. Depuis cinq mille ans toutes les 
moissons s’ébauchent par la charrue et toutes les civilisations par la 
guerre.” Il n’y a de néfaste, de barbare, de contraire au développe- 
ment normal du genre humain, que les antipathies entre peuples, 
uniquemer t fondées sur des préjugés, des mensonges et des ignorances. 
Oi elles résultent de ressentiments légitimes, il ne sert de rien de les 
dissimuler, elles éclatent A tout propos; la ou, au contraire, comme 
entre |’Angleterre et nous, elles ne reposent que sur des malentendus, 
de fausses histoires, des suppositions fantastiques, les dissiper par 
exposé de la vérité, c’est étre un véritable apétre de civilisation. 
Cobden se donna cette tache; il la remplit avec une verve de bon 
sens et une force d’évidence qui l’ont élevé a une hauteur ow il se 
sontiendra d’autant plus qu’on s’éloignera des émotions passagéres 
contre lesquelles il a lutté. L’histoire a révélé les arcanes du temps ; 
elle a démontré que Cobden ne s’était pas trompé en se portant notre 
caution vis-a-vis de ses compatriotes. Que les anglais ne se donnent 
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pas de nouveau le ridicule d’une de ces paniques qui feraient douter 
du bon sens du grand peuple, auquel a été départi le privilége de 
tenir école de la raison politique au profit du genre humain! 

Quoi qu’en disent parfois certains pessimistes sans autorité, il 
n’existe en 1895, entre la France et l’Angleterre, aucune de ces més- 
intelligences générales, vagues et permanentes, justifiées par un grief 
sérieux, dont nous avons signalé le péril. Le peuple frangais n’est 
animé d’aucune haine contre le peuple anglais; il ne brale pas de lui 
étre désagréable et de l’assaillir. Plus que jamais il est convaingu 
qu’une rupture entre les deux premiéres nations intellectuelles du monde 
serait une des plus effroyables calamités qui pit désoler les hommes et 
susciter les coléres divines. Cette rupture n’aura pas lieu. Nien deca 
ni au dela de la Manche personne n’osera attirer sur sa téte les malé- 
dictions qu'elle susciterait. Il ne faut donc attacher aucune importance 
aux déclamations de quelques journalistes qui ne se représentent méme 
pas eux-mémes, car ils reculeraient devant les conséquences de leurs 
paroles inconsiderées. 

Verrait-on une preuve d’hostilité envers l’Angleterre dans |’élan 
national qui nous a naguére poussés au devant des messagers russes? 
On se tromperait encore. Depuis 1870, la France a souffert de bien des 
abandons auxquels elle ne s’attendait pas. Ses vainqueurs du jour, 
loin d’étre pacifiés par leur victoire inespérée n’ont cessé de la pour- 
suivre de leur arrogance. Aucune n’avait été comparable a celle de 
’Empereur d’ Allemagne trainant a sa suite sur le champ de bataille de 
Metz ce jeune prince inconscient, dont le pére et le grand-pére avaient 
été a nos cétés sur le champ de bataille de Solferino. I] n’est pas 
une de nos femmes, pas un de nos enfants, qui, a cette nouvelle, 
n’ait bondi d’indignation ou n’ait été frappé de stupeur. Mais 
voila que tout 4 coup on annonce que le Tzar, ce Tzar auquel 
nous n’avons jamais rendu aucun service, nous envoie ses marins 
comme pour nous consoler de cette ingratitude; qu’il nous avoue 
comme ses amis aux yeux de l’univers.... Nous n’avons eu qu’une voix et 
qu’une 4me pour répondre a son message d’amitié par des acclamations 
affectueuses, quoi de plus naturel? La gratitude que nous avons 
témoignée a eux qui nous veulent du bien doit seulement engager les 
autres 4 nous en faire aussi; elle n’a rien qui doive alarmer I’ Angleterre. 

Un abime ne se creuserait entre elle et nous que sielle s’annexait a 
la Triple Alliance, et si, A son tour, elle garantissait aux spoliateurs 
la possession de nos dépouilles. Les années auront beau s’écouler 
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pacifiques et en apparence insouciantes : jamais la France ne renoncera 
a ceux dont elle s’enorgueillissait comme étant les meilleurs parmi ses 
enfants. Elle considérera comme des ennemis quiconque s’opposera 
a son invincible fidélité envers ceux qui lui restent malgré tout fidéles. 
Mais nous savons que |’Angleterre n’engage jamais envers personne 
l'avenir de sa politique. Ce n’est pas dans ce cas qu’elle renoncera a 
cet axiome traditionnel. Donc, jusqu’au bout, nous persisterons a croire 
qu’elle demeure plus attachée aux souvenirs de |’Alma, de Balaclava, 
d’Inkermann, de Pékin, que d’autres ne l’ont été a ceux di Magenta 
et de Solferino. 

EMILE OLLIVIER. 





THE TALK OF NEW ALLIANCES. 


C ie a change has entered into the relations and policies of 
the greater European Powers is felt in every land, and in 
every land—except Russia, which has been the dominant and only 
confident Power in Europe since the conquest of France—there is 
much doubt and some misgiving as to the workings of the change and 
its outcome. The popular notion seems to be that the death of 
Alexander the Third is the cause of these disturbances. For no 
sooner was his illness known than the word went round the world that 
no potentate was ever more eager for the maintenance of peace; an 
account of him which, exaggerated at every repetition by the multi- 
tudinous voices of the public Press, established a vague general belief 
that with the Czar’s dissolution every guarantee of European tran- 
quillity would cease. And, as usual, there was a certain amount of 
truth in the popular conception of Alexander’s place in the world. 
To be sure, he was not exactly a lover of peace as the herald angels 
were who sang at the rising of the Star of Bethlehem. There the 
popular idea went wrong. Such an one as sympathy and sentiment 
made him out to be when he was on his painful way to death is 
patient under provocation and never provokes to strife; which is no 
description of this Russian prince’s character. To gain a wrongful 
advantage he was on two occasions outrageously provocative of war: 
while on no occasion was his equanimity put to the test by insult or 
injury. Yet he had a policy of peace which “‘ the dim populations ” of 
Europe had infinite reason to be thankful for, though the method of it 
—which was by extending his sword now over one great nation and 
now over another—gave him the profit of an immense prestige, and 
such privileges as the tearing up of whatever treaties interfered with 
his own unceasing projects of conquest. It is certainly true that of 
such a peace as this he was a strong upholder ; and true that when he 
dropped no one could say but that an entirely new adjustment of 
things would be necessary to keep them in equilibrium. 

The mistake is in supposing that this necessity arose when the 
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Czar Alexander died. That is not the case. Before his fatal illness 
was heard of a gradual process of change, growth, decay, had told 
upon the whole scheme of things political in Europe. Already it 
seemed clear to the great ones who manage the affairs of nations that 
a good deal of readjustment was needed. For years the balance had 
been kept by an acknowledged Triple Alliance on the one side, and on 
the other by a natural informal union of French and Russian interests. 
Both understandings were seriously meant to maintain peace and 
yet to repel aggression ; and for a long time each alliance was content 
enough with the position of affairs. The members of the Triple 
Alliance, severally menaced by the animosity of Russia, or France, or 
both, were perfectly safe in a defensive combination, and were satisfied 
to be let alone. For their part, the two other Powers wanted time to 
complete their strength ; though they were already so strong that their 
enemies could hardly venture to wage on them a war of anticipation, 
even supposing such an enterprise permitted by the terms of the 
compact between Germany, Austria, and Italy. Therefore all went 
well upon the surface of things—upon the surface of things, and for 
a time. 

But even then the shiftings and changes which are so commonly 
supposed to date from the death of the Czar Alexander were in full 
course of preparation. They are talked of as surprises; they are, in 
fact, developments, which Alexander the Third saw in flower some 
time before he died ; indeed, most of them were foretold as long ago 
as the melancholy month when the Emperor of Germany came to the 
throne which he coveted a little too much. Four things explain the 
whole of these developments: (1) A radical weakness in the Triple 
Alliance which was not likely to lessen as years went by; (2) a 
radical superiority in France and Russia alike (I mean by that a 
deeper fund of military resource), which told to their very great 
advantage with every year of peace and preparation ; (3) the idiosyn- 
crasies of the young German Emperor; and (4), the wisdom which 
has somehow decided that Britain cannot form alliances, as Russians, 
Germans, Italians, and other foreigners do. 

The weakness of the Triple Alliance was the weakness of Italian 
finance, the enormous burden of its armaments, and the fact that many 
Italians doubted the policy of a declared hand-and-glove union with 
Germany and Austria. It is true that the risks of the Alliance were 
covered by an understanding with England; but that was only the 
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conditional engagement of one minister, which another might possibly 
terminate. Possibility, however, is not likelihood. The financial strain 
upon the Italian people, the fact that the Alliance was never popular, 
and the certainty that the burdens it imposed would become heavier 
year by year—this is what made the Italian link in the Triple Alliance 
very weak indeed. If the calculation of France and Russia was that 
by the time those countries came to their full equipment the Italians 
would have had about enough of the Triple Alliance, it was a reason- 
able one. We may even say that it was justified. The naval demon- 
strations at Cronstadt marked the hour when France and Russia felt 
secure enough to be defiant; and from that time forth, certainly from 
the time of the Toulon festivities and the discovery of the vast naval 
preparations of France, there has been no enjoyment of the Triple 
Alliance in Italy. 

But not on these accounts alone. The whole history of the last 
six years has been greatly disturbed by what we have called the idio- 
syncrasies of the German Emperor. They and their developments and 
consequences have had a deep effect upon the relations of other 
countries with his own and with each other. He began badly. His 
round of visits to the Russian, the Austrian, and the Italian Courts, 
at the very commencement of his reign, established everywhere a 
strong feeling of distrust. In Russia they smiled, in Austria 
and Italy they quaked rather in presence of this young man, with 
his restless energy, his boundless self-confidence, his obvious belief 
in himself as a special provision for regulating the higher affairs 
of Europe. It was feared at once that though he might be 
a danger to his enemies, greater was the likelihood that he 
would be dangerous to his allies. That he was capable of blundering 
badly as uncontrolled’ master of a great military empire was only part 
of the uneasiness which he then inspired. His allies had to 
remember that they also were concerned in the management of this 
fire-new empire itself; and immediately upon his accession the 
Emperor convinced every observer of his character and conduct that 
he meant to be Director-Absolute in every department of State. 

Largely dependent upon the stability of the German empire, this 
prospect troubled the Emperor’s allies a good deal. They were well 
aware that Berlin is not Germany, and that the Germans are not all 
Prussians. Many are of other tribes, and born without love or 
reverence for the Prussian Boot ; besides, they have kings and princes 
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of their own. Prince Bismarck himself had revealed a doubt as to 
whether all the Germanic States rejoiced in the preponderance of 
Prussia. In this condition of things there was no knowing how much 
of the great Chancellor’s work might be undone, with supreme 
authority in the hands of a young man so offensively masterful and 
so doubtfully wise. Therefore it was impossible but that his allies 
should take alarm ; and this alarm, often revived and rarely laid long 
to rest, never ceased from the first moment to weaken the Triple 
Alliance. It is true that if the German Emperor hankers for military 
glory he has suppressed a very tempting ambition; and so far the 
misgiving which he scattered in every Court in Europe: remains 
unwarranted. But the other apprehension has been justified again 
and again. No one who compares the Germany of to-day with the 
Germany of seven years since can doubt that great changes have been 
working there for the worse. While unfriendly France and grudging 
Russia have risen to comparable rank with Germany as military 
powers, the constituents of that empire are less content and even less 
united. Its greatest need when the present Emperor came into his 
dignities was consolidation under its imperial overlord. Its imperial 
overlord has loosened the bonds of unity rather than tightened them. 
While the people question and criticise in a manner to their over- 
lord amazing, even the princes murmur, which is a comparatively 
new and most significant thing. 

Not so new, however, but that his Majesty saw reason some time 
ago to attempt an entire reconstruction of his foreign relations ; for it 
was these, and more particularly his dismal relations with Russia, 
which gave most uneasiness to many Prussians and to all South 
Germany. Their dissatisfaction on this point added to his own alarm 
no doubt; and months before the late Czar’s illness became known 
(which was in October) the German Emperor took up a new course 
in foreign affairs. By the weakness of Italy, by the unarrested 
decline of Austria, by the effect of the Emperor’s mismanagement on 
both, and by the effect on all three of a declared rapprochement 
between Russia and France, the Triple Alliance became enfeebled to 
the point of untrustworthiness ; and now its predominant partner 
prepared to put an end to it by substitution. Writing in August last, 
I could say then*—but of course with very little hope of being 





* In an article on ‘‘ The New Drift in Foreign Affairs,” written for the September 
number of the Contemporary Review. 
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credited—that everything that gave life to an alliance upon which we 
English rested our security had disappeared. Weary of the hope 
that England would join and so invigorate the compact by which she 
profited so much, and afraid, perhaps, that the longing of the German 
people for a good understanding with Russia might take a menacing 
turn, the German Emperor went loose from the old alliance in 
hope of making another and a different one. With less or more of 
wisdom and address, he expressed his desire for a change of partner- 
ship in every possible way; by courting France, by assiduous deli- 
cate making-up to Russia, and (at the same time, of course) by an 
extreme offishness of attitude to England, and even by more of positive 
oppugnancy than the newspapers have chronicled. 

Here ends a narrative of facts essential to a right understanding of 
the new drift in foreign affairs. It will now be seen that whatever 
readjustments of international policy or partnership may follow upon 
the death of “‘ the Emperor Pacificator,” they do not spring from that 
event exactly, but were prepared by the decay of other guarantees of 
peace; and it touches the credit of English statesmanship that this 
should be thoroughly well-known and understood. 

That the Prince of Wales played the part of diplomatist direct at 
St. Petersburg may be true or false without being a matter of very 
great importance. But it appears from the newspaper accounts, and 
it seems to be generally imagined, that the Prince took with him a 
new scheme of British foreign policy devised in England without any 
special need or provocation; and that is a very important matter 
indeed. For, onthe supposition that the Triple Alliance stands where 
it did, what would such conduct mean? It would mean that after 
sheltering: England for years under a peace-league which we never 
contributed a guinea or a gun to support, we seize a sudden oppor- 
tunity of sailing over to the other side. Surely it is obvious that, in 
the case assumed, we should be under the strongest obligations of 
honour to make no such move as the Prince of Wales is thoughtlessly 
supposed to have furthered. 

But the whole aspect of the matter changes when we understand 
that the Triple League had lost all effective existence before the Czar 
Pacificator came in sight of the grave—that every member of it was 
already on the lookout for easier and more friendly means of dealing 
with the opposite camp. Being under no obligations to us—having, 
on the contrary, a grievance against us for refusing to come into the 
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alliance and save it from foundering—this they were quite at liberty 
todo. Unless there was more between our own and the German 
Government than has ever been heard of, no accusation of disloyalty 
can be raised against the Emperor if he did aim at an understanding 
with Russia and France that would put us beyond the pale. It 
could be done without blame, in the existing state of things it might 
almost be regarded as a necessary stroke of policy, and beyond doubt 
its accomplishment would throw all Germany into rapturous delight. 
But of course such an aim would mean an enormous danger for 
England. Equally of course its discovery would release us from every 
obligation to the alliance, and, plainly, it would become the duty of 
the English Government to step in with instant measures of pre- 
vention. 

Should the reader now surmise that this was the actual state of 
affairs in the summer of this year, I don’t think he would go far 
wrong. He will remember the courting of France by billets-doux from 
Berlin ; he will recall some much-talked-of sweeteners of intercourse 
between the same capital and the Russian Government; and he may 
depend upon it that the aim of these overtures is faithfully indicated 
in the preceding paragraph. As to its chances of success, who can 
tell? Alexander the Third was not more remarkable as a man of 
peace than as the least forgiving of pacificators; and it is imaginable 
that his German cousin had little better hope of being taken to his 
breast than his Battenberg cousin had after that unhappy prince’s 
worst offences in Bulgaria. But who can tell? Time and changing 
circumstance might have done it, though there is one good reason for 
doubting whether the German Emperor would have succeeded at the 
moment, and it is a reason well worth considering on other accounts, 

We have said that on the discovery of any design which, first or 
last, might answer to a coalition against England, it would of course 
become the duty of her Government to take prompt measures of pre- 
vention. We have no actual, adducible authority for saying that a 
design to that effect was afoot, and none that Lord Rosebery acted 
as if he thought it likely. But we are not without a sign in the 
matter. Amidst the talk of the Prince of Wales’s diplomatic action 
after the death of Alexander, Lord Rosebery’s diplomatic action before 
that event seems to be overlooked. Yet we know from what he told 
us about the Pamir negotiations, and how harmoniously they went on, 
that he had been busy and anxious in the Czar Pacificator’s time 
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to establish a good understanding with Russia. No doubt this was 
natural in any case; but not so easy, one would think, for a 
Minister to accomplish who at the same time stood at the back of 
a still effective coalition, the very purpose of which was to keep 
Russia and her friend in check. But if this Alliance was ending its 
days, if there was a reasonable apprehension in Downing Street 
that German statesmanship was eager to supplant it by an under- 
standing at almost any price with the Russian and French Govern- 
ment, we see the strongest motive for Lord Rosebery’s anxiety, and 
for the prompt course of diplomatic action upon which he mani- 
festly prided himself. And more than that comes into view. The 
story of our changed relations with Russia is transformed into 
something more credible than that all was suddenly arranged be- 
tween the Czar and the Prince of Wales in intervals of funeral 
ceremony. The good offices of the Prince now take their natural 
place and proportion, and the complaisance of the Czar is redeemed 
from the suspicion which must otherwise rest upon it (supposing the 
story true) of being too sudden, too gushing perhaps, to stand. We 
look beyond the emotional time of the Prince’s visit to an antecedent 
period when it was all business and no emotion—a time when 
Russian affairs were in the hands of an experienced sovereign and his 
settled advisers; and it appears that then, and for the reasons recounted 
above, endeavours were made to place the relations of England and 
Russia upon a better footing. On this view of the matter, the acces- 
sion of a Czar more sympathetic to England stamped those en- 
deavours at a critical moment with a larger likelihood of success; 
which is far more to the purpose than if they had originated at the 
time and-in the way that we so commonly hear of. 


These are grave affairs, and so obscure that it is hard to tell what 
is in them—harder to foresee what will come out of them. Some 
things are clear and comprehensible enough; as the decay of the 
Triple Alliance, the profound uneasiness of Germany at that fact 
amongst others, and the desperate desire of her rulers to make another 
League: this time with her strong un-friends, Russia and France. 
That success in this desire would be of the gravest consequence to 
England is also clear ; and equally evident is the business of British 
statesmenship to thwart it. So far, everything is plain and simple ; 
but when we look backward and forward, first to the explanation ot 
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things as they are, and then to the course which they are likely to take, 
we find nothing but complexity. Hearing what is said around us, 
it would seem that an ‘‘understanding” between England and Russia 
—or even between England, Russia, and France—is a mere matter of 
arrangement, and one that, so far as we are concerned, would secure 
us against certain projected coalitions of a menacing character. 
But we should like to know what is meant by an understanding with 
Russia. What is their idea of it who speak of this understanding as 
formally concluded? A different account of it may appear before 
these pages are published; but it has long been represented as a kind 
of settled agreement, the result of certain conversations between the 
Czar as Czar and the Prince of Wales as negotiator plus heir-apparent 
to the English throne. Well, then, what kind of agreement ? 

In asking that question we are to remember one or two things 
most pertinent to it which have been put out of sight hitherto—mean- 
ing up to the time I write. Had we not an understanding before ? 
We all supposed that something of the sort existed as a backing up of 
the Triple Alliance—the Triple Alliance formed by the three 
European nations whose interests are least hostile to our own. 
And if that Alliance is at death’s door, how did it get there? If 
there is or has been some danger of its being supplanted by a coalition 
that would overtax our strength and our diplomacy, how is the 
danger explained? The coolest and most unprejudiced of Germans 
would answer, “‘ Because the understanding you speak of was vague 
enough to exasperate and too uncertain to rely upon ; because, though 
you benefited by the Triple Alliance as much as the allies themselves, 
you refused your positive support to it when it became hopelessly 
weakened, and when your coming in as fourth partner would have 
made it omnipotent for peace. If, under those circumstances, anger 
and the necessity of self-protection suggested another coalition not to 
your benefit, you should not be surprised.” But of course there is 
an answer to this: England never enters into treaty engagements like 
those that bound Germany, Austria, and Italy. She goes no farther 
than platonic “understandings.” 

Well, the story is that this understanding has been practically super- 
seded by another with Russia, which (English Liberals being always 
anxious for good relations with that country) may also include France. 
What sort of understanding, then, and on what terms? Supposing any- 
thing like a working agreement in existence, the intention on our part is 
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plain enough: to forestall and avert a hostile combination of our old 
friends with our old foes. Some intention of advantage must be 
assumed on the other side too ; and if so, is there no body to this under- 
standing either? The Triple Alliance was to us a protective compact 
for which we paid nothing. Is this also a protective compact with 
nothing to pay? Ifso, the second understanding is as favourable as 
the first : if not, the difference seems to be that after declining onerous 
conditions of friendship with the Powers whose interests conflict with 
ours the least, we accept them for an alliance with other Powers whose 
interests cross our own the most. 

Of course it is conceivable that there came a day when small choice 
remained to the British Government ; nevertheless, a strong appearance 
of mismanagement marks the situation. But ‘‘ No, not mismanage- 
ment,” they might say at the Foreign Office, “ not official mismanage- 
ment. We have to do our best under the restraints of party 
government and the decrees of popular opinion. By these we were 
forbidden to join in the treaty obligations of the Triple Alliance, 
which is what you call declining onerous conditions of friendship with 
the Powers most companionable with England. They, or the chief 
of them, wanted us to enter a fighting alliance. Impossible; and 
hence the tears, the rage, the upset which we all deplore. An under- 
standing with Russia subjects us to no such solicitations, no such 
expectations, and is therefore more practicable.” Very likely; but 
how, then, is the understanding to be paid for? Mutual advantage is 
the invariable condition of such arrangements. For ourselves, all we 
ask is peace. We are willing to be the good friend of every nation on 
the face of the earth which will allow us to enjoy our possessions in 
tranquillity; but any “understanding” with Russia or France that 
would ensure us this comfort would have to be paid for in concession. 
We choose an Irish way of putting it for the sake of emphasis. It is 
not to be imagined that England could live in fraternal bonds with 
either of those nations without concession, or without concession 
enter into them. Apropos of this understanding, we are already adjured 
to consider how easy it would be for England and Russia, after all, 
to come to a generous agreement about frontiers, and buffer states, 
and spheres of influence in Asia. Certainly: but not without conces- 
sion. It has even been suggested that if the two countries could 
come to a helpful understanding in other ways, there really is no 
reason why Russia should not have her free passage of the Dardanelles 
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and a port in the Mediterranean besides. And perhaps there is no 
reason ; except that from that time forth England would be compelled 
to maintain a vast addition to her fleets over and above what is needed 
already. Russiaand England are not enemies; there is neither hatred 
nor dislike between them. But their rivalries are such that no possible 
Czar could control them, no understandings extinguish them, nor even 
keep them in suppression long; and the greatest of all political follies 
is to imagine anything to the contrary. Or if it be possible for us to 
find a looser foundation for brotherly engagements, we should look for 
them in France. The relations of that country with England are all 
made up of grievance, backed by an intense and apparently ineradicable 
hate. Profoundly do we wish it otherwise ; but wishings will not away 
with facts of that description, nor will understandings move them 
either. One of the most amusing and most significant illustrations of 
the state of feeling in France was supplied when certain journals of the 
first rank, gravely and graciously accepting the likelihood of a three- 
handed alliance with England and Russia, assumed as a matter of 
course that we should preface the arrangement by repairing the wrongs 
we inflict on France in Egypt and elsewhere. 

Seriously as it has been announced and debated as a new depar- 
ture, the ‘‘ understanding between Russia and England” was never 
more, perhaps, than an interchange of goodwill—the mutual expres- 
sion of a desire, sincerely felt, to carry on the inevitable rivalry of the 
two nations in good faith and good temper. If it was more than 
that, every wise Englishman will prepare for disappointment. It is 
not in the nature of things that an alliance like that which appears 
to have seized upon the imagination of our politicians and publicists, 
should endure for long or cease harmlessly; and putting all other 
matters aside, if it lasted long enough to “‘ isolate” Germany (a conse- 
quence predicted as if it were part of the intention), England would 
soon have plentiful reason for regret. For considering its present state 
of restlessness, there is no unlikelihood that the known “‘ isolation ”’ of 
Germany would be its disruption as an empire by internal break up; 
and that would prove a deep misfortune for ourselves, we may depend on 
it. Then we should learn, probably, that our fixed abstention from 
treaty alliances was a mistake, and that our surer friends were the 
nations which implored us in vain to substantiate the Triple. Alliance. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Dec. 20. 
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HE diplomatist and the journalist are natural enemies. Reserve, 
which is the virtue of the one, is the other’s bane. The journa- 

list is ever worrying for information—“‘ copy” he calls it ; it is the duty 
of the diplomatist to withhold that information ; and there is, therefore, 
an unending rivalry between the two, in which most of the advantages 
rest for the time being with the journalist. Assertion can only be met 
by contradiction, and contradiction involves contra-assertion, which is 
incompatible with the diplomatic habit and tradition. Nor, with all 
the goodwill in the world, can the diplomatist correct the journalist’s 
mistakes. On the contrary, he must let his enemy go rambling on 
till his eyes be opened by time and the event, and he shall be 
even as those he has unwittingly misled. But it does not 
follow that there are no exceptions to this rule, and in the exist- 
ing crisis in the East—for crisis there is—just such an exception is 
found. To watch the course of events is to anticipate that the great 
trouble, when it comes, will come out of the East. But in what is 
diplomatically known as the East there are more points than one. For 
a dozen years or so the journalist has fixed his attention on the Balkan 
Peninsula; he has made the most of the little scuds—less in truth 
than a man’s little finger—that have drifted across the sky in Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Roumania, and has carefully ignored that point of the 
horizon where the storm-cloud has been massing steadily since 1877 ; 
indeed it took the growl of the thunder to call him to the real clouds. 
The Balkan question has never been serious since the end of the 
Russo-Turkish war. The kidnapping of Prince Alexander, the mission 
of Kaulbars, and the boycotting of Prince Ferdinand, were all an 
outcome of the personal prejudices of a sovereign who, if he did not 
deserve all the eulogies lavished on him since his death, at least was 
never prepared to sacrifice the cause of peace—to which he was 
sincerely attached—to the gratification of his personal animosities. 
And the same may be said of all the squalid intrigues in Servia: none 
of these incidents ever really jeopardised the peace of Europe. 
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Alexander III. knew that a policy of deliberate aggression in the Balkan 
Peninsula would bring on a war which must ultimately bring every 
great Power into the field, and neither as man nor as king did he 
desire that war. Russia, in truth, had little to gain by it which will 
not fall to her in the due course of things; but had the fire-eaters in 
the Emperor’s following been able to force his hand, it would have been 
far easier and far more profitable to him to have picked a quarrel with 
the Porte about Armenia, for on that score he would have had to 
reckon with none but Turkey, and possibly, but very improbably, 
Great Britain. He had pretexts enough in all conscience, and almost 
at all times, and that he did not avail himself of them is a far more 
conclusive testimony to his peace-loving character than most 
proofs that are usually cited. But it must not be forgotten that, 
whereas the Balkan Peninsula grows day by day less likely to 
afford the pretext for a great war, the Armenian Question goes steadily 
from bad to worse. I do not say that the supreme crisis has come. 
I do maintain, though—and that from certain knowledge—that it 
cannot long be deferred. The late Sir William White, who knew the 
East like an open book, never laboured under the delusions which 
afflicted, and in some sort still afflict, the journalist. He handled the 
difficulties as they arose—skilfully, deftly, and judiciously ; but they 
never really frightened him. What he dreaded was the Armenian 
Question alone; and his never-failing anxiety was that Great Britain 
should have prepared and pigeonholed a constructive policy against 
the day of trouble. He had more influence with the Porte than any 
other Ambassador, or than any Minister who attended the Yildiz, 
and he never ceased to press the importunity of the Armenian Question 
on Abdul Hamid. The Sultan himself has always been well-disposed ; 
but he never leaves his palace, and he overburdens himself with the 
supervision of details which in any other country would be the work 
of subordinate permanent officials. He has neither the time nor the 
knowledge needed by him who would grapple with so difficult a 
problem as that men know as the Armenian Question. Also, his 
advisers are in the main less intelligent and less amicably given than 
himself, and, besides, are encrusted with the apathy, the indolence, 
and the corruption which paralyse Turkish administration. So that, 
plainly, the bugbear is one that can never be removed from within. 
The implication is that the Armenian Question, if it ever be settled 
at all, must be taken out of the Turk’s hands, whether he like it or 
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not. But first, what is the Armenian Question? It is emphatically 
not—as a great many excellent Englishmen believe it to be—a 
religious question. The Turk, with all his faults, is not intolerant. 
During the period of his rule—or misrule, or no rule at all—in 
Bulgaria, the Bulgar enjoyed a far greater amount of religious 
liberty than Russia would ever dream of according to her dependents. 
Indeed, the Bulgar’s complaint against the Turk was not that he 
abused the power of government, but that he did not use it; so that 
under him order was not, nor administration, nor anything. And this, 
too, is the case of the Armenians. They suffer, not because they 
are Christians, but because they are the subjects in a portion of an 
empire which knows not, or ignores, the first elements of govern- 
ment. They do not suffer more than the Turkish peasant. But his 
wrongs it is no one’s interest to talk about, and his wrongs are therefore 
unknown, though they are identical with the Armenian’s. All the 
exciting stories about the maltreatment of Christians because they 
will not embrace Islam are pure moonshine. I do not say that when 
Turkish soldiers are ordered to shoot Armenians down, the fact 
that the victims are Giaours does not increase their satisfaction, or does 
not diminish their reluctance. But that is the beginning and that is the 
end of the religious aspect of the difficulty, so far as the Turk is 
concerned. None the less, the religious-element is made the most of 
by the powerful Armenian societies which exist in Russia, England, and 
elsewhere. They know that the surest way to enlist the sympathies of 
Europe isto raise thecry of religious oppression. And they make themost 
unscrupulous use of the knowledge, pouring their emissaries into Asia 
Minor deliberately to foment disturbances and to encourage resistance 
to what by the sheerest irony is called law, to the end that they may 
have a pretext for theircry. Rich Armenians who are Turkish subjects 
are remorselessly blackmailed for funds in aid of the propagandist work. 
They are between the devil and the deep sea. If they refuse to contribute, 
they are liable to assassination and outrage by the blackmailer; if 
they give they are denounced to the Sultan as conspirators and rebels. 
No good end is served by depicting the Armenians as a flock of 
innocent and silly sheep, still fleeing the horrid pack of Turkish wolves. 
A far nearer and far juster parallel would be the dupes of the Irish 
Leagues, save that the Armenian’s grievances are very real, and no 
attempt is made to redress them. But his condition, I repeat—except 
in what is properly Kurdistan—is no worse than that of most of the 
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Sultan’s subjects in Asia Minor; for the plain truth is, the Turkish 
Government is rotten to the core, and its condition is worse, and is 
also better seen, at the extremities of the empire. 

What, then, is to be done? The journalist at once betakes himself 
to his reference books, and seizes upon the precedent of the Lebanon. 
But the conditions are altogether unlike. In no considerable area in 
Asia Minor are the Armenians in a majority, or in a sufficient minority 
to justify the experiment which succeeded in Syria. They are found 
everywhere, but they are found in scattered communities. Still worse, 
however, is the precious scheme which our own Government is wont 
to adopt in the last resource. Protests are more than unavailing: 
they irritate and they annoy. The Turk realises that, for all our 
nagging, we shall take no active means to enforce our demands. He 
snaps his fingers at us, and sullenly concludes that we it is that are 
finding the money for these perennial disturbances in his empire. 

But in politics as in law there is no wrong for which there is no 
remedy. In the case of Armenia the conditions are particularly 
favourable to the application of the sole remedy which, in the 
opinion of those entitled to speak with authority, is likely to be 
effective. Let us discount all the exaggerated statements of the 
rapprochement between Russia and England, of which the cordiality of 
the relations between the Tzar and the Prince of Wales were the 
outward and visible signs. Yet the fact remains that the relations 
between Russia and England are better than they have been at any time 
since that ghastliest among human blunders, the Crimean War; and 
this not from sentimental reasons, butas the result of material considera- 
tions, upon which it is impossible, as it would be undesirable, to enter 
now. Russia wants a free passage through the Dardanelles. For a long 
time she coveted this privilege for herself alone ; but there is the best 
of reasons for believing that she would now gladly consent to the opening 
of the waterway to all the world. The Sultan would object, because 
the flashing of British and Russian search-lights on the bedroom 
window of the Yildiz would be more than a hint to him that the 
Powers could compel him to set his house in order, if he were unwilling 
to undertake the task himself. But his resistance would be abortive 
in the face of the pressure of combined Russia and Great Britain. His 
enforced acceptance of the demand would be of infinite advantage to 
him—though this, perhaps, he can hardly be expected to realise. As 
for objections, it is true that such a policy would involve a consider- 
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able addition to the fleet. It would be essential that we should 
maintain a strong Black Sea squadron. But, as Lord Beaconsfield 
said, expenditure depends upon policy; and if by judicious expen- 
diture we could lay to rest for ever that phantom of an Eastern 
Question which is always threatening to trouble our repose, it 
would be money well laid out. “Oh! but ”’—the cry will come from 
the old Jingo party—‘‘the Russians must not have Constantinople 
for we do not want to see them in the Mediterranean.”’ To which the 
simple and effective reply is this: ‘‘ My good friends, every military 
expert in Europe will tell you that Constantinople is not worth an 
hour’s purchase if Russia is determined to possess herself of it, unless 
we are prepared to send a fleet beforehand, and to stake our existence 
on a fight with Russia.”’ Are we prepared to take that step? and, if we 
are prepared, are weso sure that the Sultan would welcome our presence? 
He trades upon the unnatural jealousies of the two Powers ; but he does 
not want to see the fleet of either anchored off the Golden Horn. 
And as for the presence of Russia in the Mediterranean, who doubts 
that the moment it becomes essential to her interests that her navy 
should be there, there her navy will be, with or without our consent? 
There is a point in Asia Minor where our imperial interests might 
conflict with those of Russia ; but that point could not be reached for 
many a long day yet, and might never be reached at all. To the 
diplomatist at any rate, “sufficient for the day” is a good working 
maxim. And we have an opportunity now, which may never come our 
way again, of settling a difficulty which, if allowed to develop much 
longer, will prove more fruitful of mischief than any with which we have 
been confronted for a generation or more. We shall have to choose 
between the old policy and the new; but the choice must be made by 
diplomatists and not by journalists, because it is given to the latter 
only to see the backs of the cards. 


DIPLOMATIST. 





AN EULOGY OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


i. 


N questioning a platitude, a scribbler, however obviously diffident 
| of his excuse for intrusion, must brace himself to encounter the 
charge of self-conceit. If he venture to dispute an accepted dictum 
he must expect to be told that he is impudent, or affected, or even (too 
conscious, poor wretch! that he is middle-aged) to face the horrible 
accusation that he is young. Thisis well: platitudes are the bread of 
our moral life ; they soothe our nerves, they rest our brains, they com- 
fort us in affliction; it is very well they should be guarded. And one 
is conscious of a sort of bad manners in differing from the majority of 
his society. I am therefore disturbed when I suspect that the convic- 
tion I shall try to express and to support, the conviction that the 
third Stuart was the best king we have had in England—an 
ideal king if rightly apprehended—may be taken for something of a 
paradox. But I am consoled by the certainty of the criticism that 
my fear is baseless, that every one of my remarks is trite; or by the 
alternative confidence (the paradox of to-day being the platitude of 
to-morrow) in the speedy and universal admission that every one of 
them is true. 

A panegyric on Charles the Second is no new thing. Several were 
not unnaturally published at the Restoration. The honest authors of 
these, however, took the ground that Charles was the best Christian, 
and especially the best Protestant, living, and the most patriotic 
Englishman of his time; whereas it has occurred to me to eulogise him 
on somewhat different considerations. I admit that from the ordinary 
point of view he had his faults as a man, and if I salute him as an 
admirable king, I grant the reservation that much of the good he did 
our country was probably unintentional. 

The general belief concerning Charles the Second is that he be- 
trayed the country abroad and misgoverned it at home, and was a very 
wicked person, who happened to have a few superficially agreeable 
qualities, such as wit, good breeding, and a love of art (unimportant 
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qualities, of course, but just worth mentioning), which made him a 
pleasant companion. If this belief were accurately true, I should not 
be greatly concerned. My main contention would be altered in degree 
and not in kind—would, in fact, gain in clearness of principle what it 
lost in strength of application. I should still be free to contend that 
Charles’s reign was a blessing to England. But the belief is not 
accurately true, and I am content to sacrifice distinctness of effect for 
the wayward charms of truth. That truth has no doubt been told 
here and there. But the general opinion has been based on the 
writings of Whigs, who were personally interested in defending “ the 
glorious Revolution.” To find excuses for that monstrous intrigue and 
the later installation of the House of Hanover; to make tolerable the 
selfish oligarchy which both movements were designed to create, and 
which by the latter movement was created ; to mitigate the contemp- 
tible treachery and sordid ingratitude involved in the banishment of the 
second James—it was necessary to vilify the Stuarts by every device of 
suppression and exaggeration. To calumniate the last English kings 
was an act of homage to the foreign king de facto. You remember how, 
on acertain 29th of May, for the crime of wearing the oak badge— 
a symbol of the most popular event in English history, and therefore 
most disagreeable to the foreigner who was safe-guarding the “liberty” 
of the nation—how, for this crime, two common soldiers were flogged 
to death. In much the same spirit such characteristics of the rule of 
Charles as were creditable to him, from any point of view, were sup- 
pressed by popular historians, at the same time that his character, in 
spite of the mass of evidence in its favour, was underestimated and 
misstated. And the defenders of him have in later times been, by 
force of authority, apologetic. 


II. 


The character of an artist and a man of the worldin one. Reading 
in contemporary accounts of him one observes, even in those done by 
his favourites and friends, how to English eyes the visible signs of an 
artistic temperament are a negation of everything else. The artistic 
temperament! We recognise the phrase for one employed for the 
most part by people wholly destitute of art as an excuse for commer- 
cial dishonesty, and even when we admit the truth of its application 
in a good sense we are apt to suppose that its possessor is destitute of 
those other qualities which in our hearts we hold essential to respect. 
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Patience and cheerfulness in adversity, nerve before danger, gratitude, 
and affection; your merely artistic creature may lack all these and be 
a pleasant acquaintance to meet in town, with whom to talk between 
the acts of a comedy; but normal man at least is dissatisfied with such 
in any intimate relation and refuses him, achievement apart, more than 
toleration and amusement. These qualities have, of course, been 
allowed to Charles the Second by all who have written of him with 
knowledge and truthfulness; but, in their general estimation of him, 
his contemporaries very naturally forgot them in the light of his 
flippant wit, his cabinet of curios, and his four-and-twenty fiddlers. 
The absence of these qualities would signify little to my argument, 
but it is pleasant to think that they were there. 

Nobody can read the tale of his wanderings after Worcester—with 
caution in the panegyrical Blount, or to better purpose in his own bald 
and business-like account dictated to Pepys—without perceiving that 
he had a very remarkable store of endurance, nerve, and courage. 
There are letters written at Breda, when his fortunes were at their 
lowest, full of a gaiety that is convincing and remarkable; but these 
are less (it may be) to the point, since the loss of a kingdom is hardly 
so trying to the temper as is the loss of any material comfort. I would 
set the gay endurance of the latter loss by a civilised and pampered 
young man against a deal of excessive amorousness. Surely the man 
who can go straight from ease and dissipation to fighting, tramping 
in wet clothes, and thankfulness for bread and cheese, keeping his 
cheerfulness and temper the while, is a better man than any mere 
practitioner of artificial morality. 

That Charles was affectionate is beyond dispute. One receives a 
commonplace but genuine pleasure in reading the expressions of his 
love for his ‘‘ deare, deare sister,’’ Henrietta, Duchesse of Orleans, and 
most charming of Stuart women save one”; in reading of hisaffection— 
which went bevond the common fondness of desire—for Nelly; of his 
solicitude for his children (as he believed), the Duke of Monmouth 
and the first Duke of Grafton, whom he loved ‘on the score of 
the sea.” 

He has been charged with ingratitude. Well: you may be ungrate- 
ful to people who have done you a personal service out of kindness of 
heart, or you may be ungrateful to people whose purely selfish 





* See the life of her by Miss Julia Cartwright, in which these letters of Charles 
are given in their original English for the first time. 
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interests it has served to advance yours. If the latter be real 
ingratitude, then Charles was ungrateful. The Presbyterian ministers 
who assisted his bringing in, did not get what they expected of him. 
He did not like them. He had been bullied in their homilies and 
annoyed by their familiarities in Scotland, and had come to the 
conclusion that Presbyterianism was “‘ not a religion for a gentleman.” 
It is at least doubtful if their opposition would have prevented the 
Restoration, and I hardly think this ingratitude an enormity. He 
broke his word ? In matters political and diplomatic, to keep a promise 
was hardly in his time regarded as an obligation, as it is invariably 
regarded in our own millennium. Then we have the ruined Cavaliers. 
It is generally assumed, with a most admirable simplicity, that all 
those who took up arms for Charles the First were animated by 
devoted loyalty alone. It is forgotten that at the outbreak of the civil 
war the chances were in favour of the King, and probably a majority 
of the nation on his side. It is not unfair to suppose that some 
of the Cavaliers were rather astute than devoted, as some assuredly 
were attracted more by loot than loyalty. In any case it was a patent 
impossibility to reinstate the men who had “‘ compounded,” and eject the 
men who in many cases had paid cash for their possessions, all over 
England. The Cavaliers had lost the game. Charles the Second 
could no more make good their losses than he could restore his father’s 
head. He was not personally ungrateful. He pensioned the large 
and humble family of Penderells, who had befriended him after Wor- 
cester, and gave the lady who had ridden behind him (in his character 
of her groom) through a troop of Roundheads, a thousand a year. He 
did not forsake his personal friends, but forgave them unto seventy 
times seven—Buckingham who plotted against him, and Rochester 
who tried to make him ridiculous. Indeed, his gratitude for personal 
services has, under another name, been unrestrainedly censured. It is 
hard to satisfy moralists. 

Before leaving this pleasing catalogue of common virtues, I must 
say a word or two on other accusations. His worst enemies admit 
that he was in general merciful and kindly, but they rail on the 
execution of these good men Algernon Sidney and Lord Russell, and 
cry out on the outrage done on poor Sir William Coventry. Algernon 
Sidney, that incomparable patriot, has of late been so thoroughly 
exposed that it is unkind to dwell on his case: enough to say that by 
every existing rule of government his fate was well deserved. The 
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same of Lord Russell: we may regret, with the historian Hallam, that 
he was not spared to partake of the loaves and fishes which fell to the 
adherents of our Dutch King, but it is certain that he planned an 
armed rebellion, by which Charles would, likely enough, have been 
murdered as his father was. As for Sir William Coventry, the only 
evidence for the a priori incredible statement that Charles was privy to 
the outrage on him is the assertion of Bishop Burnet, a notorious 
calumniator. To lay this unfortunate split nose at Charles’s door, and 
to balance it against his uniform humanity, is as fatuous as the 
Warming-Pan story with which the magnanimous contrivers of the 
Revolution sought to discredit his successor. 

The other accusation concerns his mistresses. It involves a curious 
lack of historical perspective. ‘We all are chaste now, but in Charles’s 
time it was otherwise. Then nearly all the princes, and most members 
of the aristocracies of Europe, were practical polygamists. The 
difference in Charles was the result of his too generous and affectionate 
disposition. He liked to make duchesses of his mistresses and dukes 
of his sons. He paid his price, for in the counsels of James the Second 
to his son you find this remark: “To let you know how litle real 
pleasure and satisfaction any one has that letts themselves go to 
unlawfull pleasures, I do assure you that the King my brother was 
never two days together without some sensible chagrin and displeasure ; 
and, I say it knowingly, never without uneasinesse occasion’d by these 
women.” He was also ridiculed. But these penalties were due to his 
generosity, not his sensuality: as is the way of the world. His 
complaisance was perhaps absurd, and so were his ensuing mortifica- 
tions, but never with the unpleasant vulgarity of a George the Second. 
That is all that need be said while we are concerned with Charles the 
man. ‘“ God will not damn a man for a little irregular pleasure,” was 
his own remark to the prodigiously moral Bishop Burnet, and the 
vagaries of “a fantastical little gentleman called Cupid” were his excuse 
to Henrietta. Let us leave the matter there. 

So, then, we have a basis of wholesome, commonplace, human 
virtues for those other rarer and more particular qualities which it is 
more strictly to my purpose to detail of Charles. He was an artist 
and a man of the world, as I said, but more especially an artist. One 
may say, indeed, that this very quality of man of the world was part of 
_his art. His own nature, we may well believe, was hardly that of one 
whose pleasure was in social activity. Rather was he one who would 
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rule his hobbies—artistic, amatory or scientific—away from the world’s 
eye. ‘I pass all my hours in a shady old grove,” runs the first of 
those graceful verses of his which Horace Walpole has preserved, and 
it is an apt expression of this indolent temper. A cultivated Epicurean 
“‘whom Epicurus would have scourged from his garden” if you will; 
a finely perceptive Cyrenaic, whose acute intellect needed a stimulus to 
break through the barrier of indifferent sloth; a soldier by necessity 
and interest, when roused; a fast walker and an angler, not a great 
hunter like his brother. That was Charles; but since fate called this 
hater of trouble—especially of the trouble of thinking—this lover of the 
spreading oak, to be a king and a man of affairs, the artist in him 
insisted that the part should be played to perfection. His keen wit 
and his native dislike of impostures did indeed prevent the adoption of 
that awful state and dignity of kingship which befitted an earlier 
generation. An infinite tact and a quick perception took their place. 
I permit myself, at the risk of boring you, to copy down this one of 
the many well-worn anecdotes of him (which I can read a hundred 
times, and you will find compact in Peter Cunningham—most sym- 
pathetic of antiquarians), because I think it perfect of its kind. When 
Penn stood covered in the presence, Charles took off his own hat. 
‘“‘Friend Charles, why dost thou not keep on thy hat?” ‘“’Tis the 
custom of the place that only one person should be covered at a time.” 
“I have been all day playing the good husband and am very sleepy,” 
he writes to his sister, but there was the one part in which the histrion 
was to seek. His hypocrisy in general was of that light-hearted kind 
which is its own justification. One would have loved to hear him assure 
the Mayor of Dover, who presented him with a Bible on his landing, 
that he loved it above all things in the world. An absolutely catholic 
sense of humour was his great aid in the imperturbable playing of his 
part. Errant wives and hypocritical bishops, and every comic example 
of human complexity touched this humorist, and chiefly so did the foibles 
of Charles Stuart, for the gay enjoyment of a laugh against himself 
(rarest of human qualities) was his constant pleasure. Always suave 
and well-bred, with that touch of polished irony which saves courtesy 
from monotony, he played this part of man of the world to perfection— 
a part not alien from his nature, yet not the simple expression of that 
nature. And with what completed pleasure one notes its consummation 
—the apology for his ‘‘unconscionable time dying!’’—the perfection of 
stoicism and epicureanism at once ; perfect among death-bed phrases; 
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finer, because more absolutely in character than the Roman’s 
** Plaudite!” 

The concrete expressions, to speak with intelligible inaccuracy, of 
the artist in this man, the love for painting and architecture, for poetry 
and music, the constant attendance at the playhouse, need no new 
example, had I one to give. I will not go about to account for them 
by heredity. There is little doubt, I suppose, that his grandfather 
was the son of David Rizzio, and Mr. Swinburne has contrived to 
trace the curiously diverse vices of the four Stuart Kings of England to 
the class and the nationality of Mary’s secretary. But one need hardly 
go so far afield for Charles’s love of the arts as David the Fiddler. 
His scientific bent was practical and empirical rather than speculative. 
He loved his laboratory, and to ‘hear of experiments: to matters of 
unverifiable speculation he was almost indifferent. It is true that, as 
Mr. Lang has lamented, common sense came to its own with him. 
He laughed at the extravagances of the Saints, and was above the 
superstitions of his time. When Louis XIV. sent him over an Italian 
astrologer, Charles took him to Newmarket and enjoyed the discom- 
fiture of those who backed the worthy creature’s tips. 

The Duke of Buckingham says he lived a deist, and certainly he 
died a professed Roman Catholic. The written remarks on the subject 
which he is said to have shown to Pepys need not, I believe, be taken 
for serious conviction. I think one may, without unfairness or laxity, 
say that here was merely a case of speculation pushed but a little way, 
and afterwards a sense of what was outwardly fitting to the time and 
that attraction to the forms of the Church of Rome which has been 
felt by other artists and sceptics. 

His intellect, as applied to politics, was recognised in his admitted 
superiority to all his ministers in knowledge of foreign affairs, and is 
shown in his prophecy that, when he was dead and gone, his brother 
would be “ obliged to travel again.” A remark on his wit: donot be 
misled by the verbal jokes recorded of him. Nothing alters so much 
as the quality of the jokes enjoyed by different generations. Selwyn’s 
and Sheridan’s sound stupid to us, as ours will sound to our grand- 
children. It is so with Charles: his professed jokes will not pass 
current now for much. His wit lay rather in pithy summaries of 
character, in contemptuously civil snubs to imposture, in apt 
descriptions of humorous situations. 

A perfect expression of the artist’s temperament in its best sense, 
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resting on a basis of common manhood at least as sure as the 
ordinary, and equipped with a fine intellect and an abounding humour 
—such, I think, is a true conception of Charles the man. 


Ill. 


The import of such a character in a king of England has not, 
surely, been stated in all its significance? Certainly I cannot hope 
so to state it. But before I make my best endeavour I must do 
with his reign as I did with his personal character, and make a few 
suggestions regarding the prejudices commonly keld to its discredit. 
I must pay again my humble homage to truth. 

The suspicions and the intractability of his Parliaments it was 
that forced him into double-dealing and into arrangements with 
France more convenient than honourable. And why were his Par- 
liaments suspicious and intractable? Simply because he was known 
to desire Catholic Emancipation: because, that is to say, in tolera- 
tion and breadth of view, he was a hundred and sixty years ahead 
of the mass of his subjects. His “ persecution” of the Covenanters 
was not inconsistent with this toleration. That was a purely political 
measure, absolutely necessary in the case of men who defied all civil 
authority and whose tenets justified murder. That he was indifferent 
to the foreign interests of England is quite false. He perceived 
clearly that these were commercial, and acted first of all on that 
assumption. But he was not indifferent to her prestige, to the pre- 
cedence of her ambassadors and the salutation of her flag. He did 
not do so much for the Navy as his brother—of all English kings 
the keenest sailor; but his active and personal interest in it was 
continuous. 

His extravagance was a question of a few millions of pounds: 
surely not a final consideration? On the profligacy of his Court I 
find an apt comment in some memoirs left by the fifth Earl of 
Carlisle, and published by his descendant, Lord Ronald Gower. This 
Lord Carlisle, you remember, was George Selwyn’s friend and the 
writer of some of the most charming letters in the Selwyn corre- 
spondence: he is eulogised by Thackeray for his candour and sincerity. 
He remarks of English society in George the Second’s time: “‘ When 
I came into the world I found no lady who might be said to move 
with any splendour in it but had an avowed lover, and no husband 
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cared what paths his wife trod provided he was unmolested in following 
his own. I can enumerate from memory, and limited to a period of 
a few years, thirty-seven ladies who presided over the town, who 
would have been affronted had you supposed there had been a grain of 
conjugal fidelity among them.” Grammont was less discreet than 
Lord Carlisle or Lord Ronald Gower, and does not stop short at 
names; but I doubt if he gives you thirty-seven. Morals, you see, 
do not improve by leaps and bounds. Charles’s Court was no more 
guilty, only a little more open, than many Courts in after years, and 
was a deal more innocent than some—his grandfather’s, for instance— 
which went before. 

But we are told he desired to be absolute. Let us suppose he did. 
The common assumption that this was a menace to the happiness of 
his people is the merest clap-trap. What did the mass of his people 
gain by the precious “liberty” supposed to have been secured by the 
Revolution ? None is so hardy as to contend that it was less happy 
under the Stuarts than under the grinding tyranny of Cromwell. But 
will any contend, either, that it was happier under the Whig oligarchy 
of the first two Georges, or even under the glorious rule of Pitt? I 
think not. It is late in the day to confound the interests of a people 
with the interests of a small class; and the people of England gained 
as little by the Revolution nobles as it did by the manufacturing, child- 
sweating plutocrats who were their technical successors. There are 
many who would as lief be governed by one man as bya gang of Whigs, 
or even as by the talk of seven hundred persons, mostly mediocrities— 
the glorious goal to which we have at length laboriously struggled. But 
this is not the real point. The real point is, that Charles did not 
prevent our political evolution: it is not in this light that we need 
consider him. 


IV. 


But I am an unconscionable time writing, and am come in good 
time to the gist and summary of my contention. 

It is a dull country this England of ours. Itis heavy, melancholy, 
censorious. It is always making a fuss about uninteresting things. 
Its food is monotonous. It reads theological novels, and it gets upon 
its hind legs about some craze as old as the hills and insists on your 
calling it new. Its morality is prodigious. On the examples of no art 
is its popular verdict (I am told) artistic. It has produced the finest 
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breed of colonising and governing men in the world. This latter side 
needs no emphasis, but the former needs some correction. Your 
Englishman at his best is politically wise and socially gracious, but 
this latter trait is hardly universal. In a balance of its qualities 
England is found to need more than anything else some influence to 
sweeten its social life, to stimulate to courtesy and suavity. 

Such an influence was Charles the Second, more so than any 
Englishman that ever lived. He was, perhaps, French in tempera- 
ment, but his humour was English, and he loved England, her sports, 
her language, her kindly customs which are gone. He understood 
Englishmen. He tells his sister that it is trouble to him to write except 
in English,and his one complaint against the country is on the score of 
that ‘‘ disease of ill-breeding,” which he was doing his best to cure. 
He was an Englishman, but he very rightly encouraged the in- 
fluence of France in our social life—an influence which has been 
happy as that of Germany (which he hated) has been lamentable. 
** At his return,” Dryden tells us, ‘‘ he found a nation lost as much in 
barbarism as in rebellion: and, as the excellency of his nature 
forgave the one, so the excellency of his manners reformed the other.” 
The polish and gaiety of his Court were pre-eminent in Europe. 
Reading now of its life one feels an irresistible charm. I do not 
mean for its license, I mean for its art, its catholicity, its attitude 
to life. I do not deny that, apart from immorality, it was coarse, as 
we count coarseness, in speech and action. But surely the super- 
ficialities of synonyms and impassivity are the accidents of a moment? 
Surely they have nothing to do with essential breeding? What 
cheerful, brazen Cyrenaicism, what ironical passion, what pleasant 
superiority to emotional mysticism: and. half-educated crazes! When 
you are weary of preachers and politicians, and ideals, and getting on in 
the world, and selling in the dearest market, what a refreshment to go 
with Grammont to Whitehall! ’Tis pleasant to think it was in this 
same England—a modern England even then. 

For human worth is not comprised in narrowly understood 
morality. Courtesy, gaiety, and a love of beautiful things—these are 
virtues as well as chastity. They have been neglected in England, 
and a figurehead king (the modern English conception of a king) 
can do no better than enforce them. No king could prevent our 
political greatness; many kings have helped to stifle social grace in 
us, and the perception of what is beautiful. The four Georges despised 
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or vulgarised art, made vice offensive or made virtue ridiculous. The 
effect of the reign of Charles the Second was to humanise manners, 
to make art appreciated and artists of all sorts honoured; and this 
was due to the rare combination in himself of a genuine and natural 
love of art, of a perfect manner (the two are not always found to- 
gether), and of an understanding and a sympathy which enabled 
him to win for his objects sympathy and understanding. 

No king of our days could diminish our political worth, and our 
morality is safe in the hands of its agreeable protectors. I would like 
to see in England such a king as Charles the Second. 


G. S. STREET. 





A WALKING SKIRT. 


, Phyllis, in her kirtle, for so I choose to call 
() The prettiest and the shortest petticoat of all— 
Search the island over between the triple seas, 

The skirt of all in England clings about her knees ! 


The band of it a circle, supple as ’tis round, 

The hem another circle, a foot above the ground : 

Below the hem her ankles, her waist within the band 

As she trips it, are the trimmest and slimmest in the land. 


Above the dainty waistband, when she takes a walk, 

Her face above her body floats, a flower on its stalk ; 
Beneath the hem a-swinging, as she sways along so sweet, 
The eyes of men are tangled in the twinkle of her feet. 


O, Phyllis, in her kirtle, is lovelier than all ! 
Delicious as her laughter, gentle, and so tall, 

So lissome as a willow, so pretty as a dove, 

A darling in her kirtle, for it clips her like a glove ! 


GEORGE WYNDHAM. 





THE PROBLEM OF PURITY. 


O conceive adequately of civilisation, we must lay to heart the 
. i truth that it is beyond and before all things ethical. ‘‘ The 
true test of civilisation,” said Emerson—and he never said anything 
better—‘‘is not the size of cities, not the crops, but the kind of men 
the country turns out.’ And the kind of men the country turns out 
will ever depend, mainly, upon the kind of women the country breeds. 
“The moral man is formed at the knees of his mother.” The ethical 
tone of a country is determined by its women. And the goodness or 
badness of woman—as our very language bears witness—depends upon 
her purity. All feminine virtues are rooted in this one virtue of 
chastity. Hence M. Renan’s dictum is perfectly true, ‘‘ La force d’une 
nation, c’est la pudeur de ses femmes.” 

Now, if any historical fact is beyond question it is this: that the 
dignity of women in the modern world is chiefly the work of 
Christianity. It isa fine saying, and a true, that the Christian religion 
has revealed human nature to itself. Hegel goesso far as to affirm that 
we owe to it the very idea of personality. If this is too strongly said— 
and I think it is—there can be no question at all that Christianity 
brought into the worlda far higher and nobler conception of the worth 
of the human ferson than the world had previously possessed. ‘‘ Thou, 
O man—so great a name, if thou only knewest it!” says St. Augustine. 
It was pre-eminently the office of the religion of Jesus Christ to give 
man this knowledge of himself and of his real greatness, as being 
made in the Divine Image: redeemed by the Divine Sacrifice: as 
being mystically united to Deity here: as having for his true end 
to be ‘“‘absorbed, and as it were drowned, in the fulness of” Deity 
hereafter, though ever remaining in his individuality: an end to be 
attained by self-chosen conformity with the Divine Law in this state 
of probation. The sages of Hellas had recognised man as an ethical 
being: his prerogative, alone among animals, a consciousness of right 
and wrong in motives, and of the obligation to follow right. Christianity 
unfolded the true significance of the ethical “‘ ought.”” It did not reveal 
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the moral law. That law is written on the fleshly tables of the heart ; 
a permanent revelation of reason, indicating what is in itself good or bad 
for man asa rational being. Christianity illuminated it by the example 
of the one perfect life led here, by the vision, through the opened heavens, 
of that true and eternal life hereafter, when the shadows and illusions 
of this phenomenal existence shall have passed away. And in that 
divine radiance two virtues, of which the great moralists of antiquity 
had hardly suspected the existence, were brought prominently before 
the eyes of the wondering world: the virtue of humility and the 
virtue of chastity. I am concerned here with the latter of these. 
It is hardly too much to say that the virtue of purity was unknown 
to ancient Rome and Hellas. A wife was, indeed, expected to 
be faithful to her husband. But the duty was grounded upon the 
fact that she was his property; that her office was to bear his 
children. No similar duty was regarded as incumbent upon a man. 
The Greek orator, in a well-known passage, says : “‘ We have courtesans 
for pleasure, female house-slaves (taAAaxas) for daily physical service, 
and wives for the procreation of legitimate children, and for faithfully 
watching over our domestic concerns.”. Anda man’s intercourse with 
all three classes of women was regarded as equally lawful. Now 
the entirely new view which Christianity introduced, rests upon its 
teaching as to the relation of human personality to the divine 
personality of the Word made Flesh. ‘We are members of His body, 
of His flesh, and of His bones.” And the ‘“‘we” includes women 
as wellas men. ‘In Jesus Christ there is neither male nor female.” 
Woman, though the sexual inferior, is the spiritual equal of man. 
‘Sanctification and honour” are henceforth the law of the new 
relations of the sexes, in virtue of their new creation in Christ. It has 
been well observed by a learned writer: ‘‘ This is the ever-abiding 
source of Christian purity, and the fixing of this doctrine, with all its 
consequences, in the minds of men was, of itself, a moral revolution. 
It is a direct result of the Incarnation, and not only grew out of it, 
but rests for evermore upon it.’’* 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the triumph achieved by Christianity more 
remarkable than in this domain of sexual morality. That its severe 
doctrine of denial should have succeeded in bringing into the okedience 
of Christ the most imperious and indomitable of human appetites, is 
assuredly, in the strictest sense of the word, miraculous. But it did 





* Allies: The Formation of Christendom. Vol. i., p. 139. 
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more than this. It exhibited the total denial of that appetite, from 
religious motives, as a far more excellent thing than its gratification 
even within the limits of holy matrimony. The life of Christ was the 
type His members set before them; and the following Him in His 
virginal purity was recognised as a way to perfection. It was the 
supreme consecration of the virtue of chastity; and all that was 
greatest and noblest during those centuries when the civilisation of 
Europe was distinctively Christian, grew out of this root. It has been 
admirably observed by one of the profoundest students of human 
nature the world has ever seen: ‘‘La Virginité, mére des grandes 
choses, Magna parens rerum, tient’dans ses belles mains blanches la clef 
des mondes supérieures. Enfin, cette grandiose et terrible exception 
mérite tous les honneurs que lui décerne lEglise Catholique.”’* 

It is a truth which we must never lose sight of—and least of all in 
discussing the problem now before us—that the vast majority of mankind 
ever have dwelt, and ever will dwell, upon the lower levels of humanity. 
Those elect souls who “scorn men’s common lure, life’s pleasant 
things,” are always few. But it makes all the difference, in any age, of 
what kind men’s ideals are. If they are high, severe—yes, let 
me venture upon the word—ascetic, common life will be marked 
by dignity, magnanimity, virility, however grave and numerous 
the derelictions from the standard commonly recognised. And herein 
appears to me to lie the incontestable greatness of the Middle Ages. 
Chivalry and romance were the true expressions—fantastic and 
extravagant, no doubt, at times—of that teaching of the Church con- 
cerning the virtue of purity which hallowed the graces of feminine 
nature with a species of religious veneration. No one—with the 
inconsiderable exception of sporadic heretical sects—then doubted the 
truth of that teaching, whatever his own practice was in respect of it. 
Not until the time of the movement vaguely called the Renaissance do 
we find it seriously challenged. I say ‘‘vaguely called the Renais- 
sance,” for many things were, so to speak, reborn at that epoch. In 
Italy the Renaissance was, without doubt, to a large extent, a re-birth 
of Pagan principles and beliefs. It was a canon of Filelfo—* the 
typical humanist of the day,” according to Mr. Symonds—that “‘ what 
was good enough for Greeks and Romans was good enough for him,” 
in sexual matters. The famous Valla taught that “ morality is an 
empty name,” that “all pleasure is good.” The not less famous 
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Beccadelli in his Hermaphroditus applied himself, only too success- 
fully, to celebrating ‘‘the voluptuous grace of the ancients.” 
A sounder and wholesomer tone prevailed among the humanists of 
the Teutonic stock. But the effect of Luther’s Reformation was 
certainly hostile to the old Christian doctrine of purity. Heine goes 
so far as to say that ‘the emancipation of the flesh” is his distin- 
guishing merit. Unquestionably, by destroying religious celibacy, 
and by loosening the bonds of marriage, he did much for that end. 
Unquestionably his antinomian doctrine, his teaching as to the 
total and utter slavery of the will, struck at the very root of all 
ethics. 

The effect of the next great European movement, originating in 
France three hundred years afterwards, was equally inimical to what 
Mr. John Morley calls ‘“‘the medizval superstition about purity.”* 
“Licence,” he tells us, ‘‘ was looked upon with complacency by the 
great intellectual leaders of opinion. It took its place in the progressive 
formula . . . Mencontendéd, more or less expressly, first that 
continence was no commanding chief among virtues: then, that it 
was a very superficial and easily practised virtue. Finally, that it was 
no virtue at all, but, if sometimes a convenience, generally an impedi- 
ment to free human happiness.” It must be set down to Mr. Morley’s 
credit that he does not personally endorse these doctrines of these 
sages whom he venerates as his “spiritual fathers.” On thecontrary, 
he pronounces them “disastrous sophisms.” It appears to me open to 
no doubt that such is the true account of them. But it is equally 
indubitable that during the last century they have been largely 
accepted as true throughout the world. Even in our own country, 
which offered a longer resistance to them than most, they have, 
especially of late years, made ominous progress. There is a wide- 
spread feeling, expressed only too clearly in our contemporary literature, 
that the whole tone of Christian teaching regarding the virtue of purity 
isantiquated. The old religious sanctions are most seriously weakened 
here, too, as in every department of human action. A quarter of a 
century ago the late Dean Church—one of the most delicate and 
sensitive intellects of our age—called attention to this fact in a very 
striking sermon preached before the University of Oxford. Our 





* John Morley : Voltaire, p. 152. I have elsewhere observed: ‘* The adjective ‘ medizval * 
is, I suppose, rather vituperative than descriptive; the ‘superstition ’ in question being an 
essential part of Christianity, and no more peculiar to the Middle Ages than to any other 
period in the history of that religion.”"—A Century of Revolution, p. 98. 
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existing civilisation, he declared, “‘in some of its leading and most 
powerful representatives, looks back to Paganism. It goes along with 
Christianity as to justice and humanity, but, in the interest of indivi- 
dual liberty, it parts company here. What trenches on and endangers 
ideas of purity, it may disapprove, but it declines to condemn or brand. 
At least it does not condemn, it does not affect to condemn in the 
sense in which religion condemns: in the sense in which, with religion, 
it condemns injustice, cruelty, and falsehood.” Unquestionably this 
school, which “looks back to Paganism,” has increased in numbers 
and influence since Church spoke thus. Unquestionably Mr. 
Swinburne has a goodly following in his devotion to ‘the crowned 
Cytherean”’: in his revolt against “‘ creeds that refuse and restrain.” 
Unquestionably hedonism has largely taken their place as the rule 
of life. 

Nor is the prevailing laxity of thought and belief about sexual 
matters confined to any one class of society. If ‘‘ young ladies in 
gilded saloons” (to quote Lord Beaconsfield) discuss unreservedly 
things which their grandmothers would have deemed it a shame even 
to speak of, their humbler sisters in workrooms, in shops, in factories, 
think lightly of the teaching of the Catechism concerning the duty 
of keeping their bodies in chastity. One evening last summer, as I 
was walking my horse home from a country ride, I passed three 
young girls—they were little more than children—who were singing 
a song of which I caught merely the refrain: “‘ If only I were pretty 
enough!” I have no notion what was the context, but the words 
which fell upon my ear set me thinking. If only they were pretty 
enough! Certainly, in the existing state of society, the temptation to 
trade upon their prettiness would be strong. But on this subject I 
will use other words than my own: the words of one who speaks 
with personal knowledge, which I do not possess, and with the 
authority which justly attaches to personal knowledge. In an appeal 
on behalf of Homes for Working Girls which reached me only 
yesterday, I read as follows :— 


In this great city there are thousands of poor girls who know the bitterness of 
unsatisfied hunger, who endure the misery of that most bleak of all cold—the chill 
of starvation, who suffer torments of mind-worry and wretchedness, and who are 
in short, half-starved, while they keep up—and that necessarily—an external 
appearance of respectability and outside content; for they are compelled, if they 
would keep their situations, to maintain a position far above that which the 
amount of their earnings enables them to do without denying themselves the 
necessaries of life. . . . The outside public has but little conception of the 
extent and depth of the temptations that this class of girl is exposed to, owing 
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to the extraordinary and disgraceful laxity of manners which is at the present 
time afflicting London and other large English cities. . . . There are the 
“swell” music halls, as well as those for the lower classes; there are the large 
places of amusement, which are, alas! too often the chief haunts of profligates ; 
there are the dancing saloons and drinking bars, to say nothing of the floods of 
corrupting literature; and on every side there are desperate temptations to the 


young and unwary—just when reason is most weak and passion most strong—to 
sell their souls. 


There can be no doubt that this witness is true. The “ laxity of 
manners” of which the writer speaks is an unquestionable fact. 
And I, for one, see no prospect whatever of greater strictness. The 
signs of the times’ appear to me to point in quite the opposite direc- 
tion. One of those signs, so legibly written on contemporary life that 
none surely can fail to read it, is the prevailing idolatry of physical 
comfort, of sensuous gratification, of luxurious living. Young men of 
narrow means, nay of moderate means, are—not unnaturally—averse 
from marriage, which means for them frugality, self-restraint, self- 
sacrifice. They are equally averse from mortifying the appetite for the 
lawful gratification of which marriage was ordained. ‘‘ Begad, my good 
ma’am, if you think our boy is a Joseph,” says Major Pendennis to 
the shocked and distressed Helen, who cuts him short, ‘“ looking very 
stately.” Well the vast majority of our young men are not as 
Joseph: nor have they the least desire or intention of practising the 
virtue for which that patriarch is specially renowned. They do not shrink 
from ephemeral connections, from ‘casual fruition.” Here, too, I 
suppose, the law of supply and demand applies. ‘A fact,” the wise 
Hindoo proverb warns us, “ is not altered by a hundred texts.” And 
unless you can reconstruct human nature, or revolutionise the conditions 
of human society, it appears to me that what is called the sin of great 
cities will increase, not diminish: that polyandry will become more 
and more firmly rooted in our civilisation. 

Is there, then, any remedy? Socialism proposes one, which is, 
indeed, of a revolutionary kind. We are assured by an able exponent of 
that doctrine, Mr. Karl Pearson, that “our present marriage customs and 
our present marriage laws are destined to suffer great changes’; that 
“not improbably, when woman is truly educated and equally developed 
with man, she will hold that the highest relation of man and woman 
is akin to that of Lewes and George Eliot,” “not a union for the birth 
of children, but the closest form of friendship between man and 
woman”; that “in the society of the future a birth will have [that is, 


will require} social sanction” ; and that ‘‘in times of over-population 
G2 
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it might even be needful to punish positively, as well as negatively, 
both father and mother” guilty of causing a birth beyond the sanctioned 
number ; but that “ for the non-child-bearing woman the sex relation- 
ship, both as to form and substance, ought to be a pure question of 
taste, a simple matter of agreement between the man and her, in which 
neither society nor the State would have any need to interfere,” “a 
free sexual union,” “‘a relation solely of mutual sympathy and affec- 
tion, its form and direction varying according to the feelings and 
wants of the individuals.” So Mr. Karl Pearson, in his work entitled 
The Ethic of Free Thought—a misleading title indeed, as it seems 
to me, for I find in the book no trace of the ethical idea, no 
freedom save that of “the beast that takes his licence in the field of 
time,” which I hold to be the deepest slavery. But it may be said 
that these are only the private opinions of the accomplished writer, 
Turn we, then, to the Manifesto of the Socialistic League, published. 
with annotations, by its general secretaries, Mr. Belfort Bax and Mr. 
William Morris: surely an authoritative exposition of the principles of 
the sect. At page 6 of that document we read that ‘our modern 
bourgeois property-marriage, maintained as it is by its necessary 
complement, universal venal prostitution,” is to ‘give place to kindly 
and human relations between the sexes.” And if we inquire what 
those “kindly and human relations” are, the annotators tell us, in 
Note F: ‘“ Under a Socialistic system contracts between individuals 
would be free and unenforced by the community. This would apply 
to the marriage contract as well as others, and it would become a 
matter of simple inclination. . . . Nor would a truly enlightened 
public opinion, freed from mere theological views as to chastity, insist 
on its permanently binding nature in the face of any discomfort or 
suffering that might come of it.” Such is the solution offered by 
Socialism of the Problem of Purity. As it would abolish pauperism by 
making all men paupers,, so it would abolish prostitution by making 
all women prostitutes. 

We may regard these gentlemen as the red-revolutionists of our 
sexual moralities. There are revolutionists of milder types: milk and 
water revolutionists, rose-water revolutionists, we may call them. 
These are they who, while shrinking from the abolition of marriage, 
would relax, in greater or less degree, the strictness of its bond ; who 
would facilitate divorce ; would give a recognised status to children 
born out of wedlock; would rehabilitate concubinage. I suppose 
M. Alexandre Dumas fils is the most highly-gifted and the most 
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generally-accredited of these “‘ reformers.” I have much admiration 
for the literary ability of the author of “‘ Le Demi Monde,” “ L’Ami 
des Femmes,” and “M. Alphonse.” But I confess I do not think 
it worth while seriously to discuss his views on matrimony, on the 
purification of fallen women, on “ la recherche de la paternité.” They 
appear to me mere mawkish manifestations of the ethical limpness of 
our times. They recall to my mind that profound remark of Carlyle: 
“The deepest difficulty which presses on us all is the sick senti- 
mentalism which we suck in with our whole nourishment, and get 
ingrained into the very blood of us, in these miserable ages.” For 
myself, I am convinced that the true, the only antidote to the 
abounding sexual licence of our age is to uphold, in all its severity, the 
Christian ideal of purity. In whatever, degree you tamper with that 
ideal and derogate from its strictness, you demoralise woman, you 
degrade the ethical tone of society which depends upon her as the 
guardian and priestess of chastity. It was by exhibiting the perfect 
type of this virtue that Christianity rescued Western civilisation from 
a depth of foulness to which it has never since sunk. In that type, 
and nowhere else, is the rule and norm of purity throughout the ages. 
Shall I be told that the type is too perfect? Perfection is not a 
matter of degree. The Christian type is perfect, and that is precisely 
why it suffices. To tend towards perfection is a law of our nature. 
None savea perfect type will draw us after it: a type to which we may 
more or less approximate, but which we can never fully realise. To 
quote again from Church’s admirable discourse, ‘‘ The passions which 
assail {the virtue of purity] are constant forces, and as powerful as 
they are constant. Argument is hardly a match for them. They are 
only to be met by a rival idea, a rival fire, the strength of a rival 
spring of feeling, with its attractions and antipathies, a living law and 
instinct of the soul. Civilisation supplies none such but what it 
owes to Christianity. Purity is one of those things which Christian 
ideas and influences produced; it is a thing which they alone can save.” 

These are words of truth and soberness which cannot be too 
deeply laid to heart. There must be no paltering with the high 
sanctities of this virtue—‘ the flower of the Christian graces”: no 
adulteration of the severe, the ascetic teaching concerning it of the 
Saints, in all ages, and of the King of Saints. We must reject, as 
utterly invalid, all excuses for the breach of it; especially the excuse 
so often urged on the ground of the weakness of woman. ‘“‘ The 
man tempted me and I did fall.” No. The plea is as idle as that 
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other, ‘‘ The woman tempted me and I did eat.” We must maintain 
—the very life of morality is bound up with this—that no one is 
tempted beyond that which she is able to bear; that there is always with 
the temptation a way of escape; that there is always a true liberty to 
force oneself to do right. No amount of pity and ruth must make us 
false to the cause of that better reason which, in antagonism to the 
inclinations of the moment, utters the divine command, “ Thou 
oughtest.” But while vindicating the inexorable and indefeasible claims 
of conscience and of the moral law, and the free will which is the very 
condition of moral responsibility, we must not, as men of the world, 
shut our eyes to the facts of life. I was reading in one of the journals, 
a few days ago, of asomewhat prurient prophetess—so she seemed to 
me—of what she called ‘‘ Social Purity,” who announced it as her 
mission ‘‘to put down prostitution.” The lady—I forget her name, nor 
does it signify—going forth on this crusade with tracts and teapot, 
reminded me of Mrs. Partington, going forth with her broom to sweep 
back the Atlantic. Put down prostitution! Yes, if you can first dry 
up the springs which feed the swelling ocean of human lust, want 
and wantonness, laziness and luxury, the enticing vanity of women 
and the ebullient virility of men. No one who will look the 
facts of human life in the face can doubt that Parent-Duchatelet was 
absolutely right when he wrote ‘ Under forms which vary according 
to climate and national manners, prostitution remains inherent 
in great populations; it is, and always will be like those 
congenital maladies against which experiments and _ systems 
of medicine have contended in vain, and the ravages only of 
which we now strive to limit.” I add that no one who 
will clear his mind of cant can doubt that, human nature being 
what it is, and the conditions of human life being what they 
are, the putting down of prostitution would be the heaviest blow that 
could be struck at social purity. St. Augustine, in his profoundly 
philosophical treatise, De Ordine, pointed out fourteen hundred 
years ago that to abolish courtesans would be to trouble everything 
with lusts. His words are as true now as they were then; nay, truer. 
“‘ That unhappy being,” writes Mr. Lecky, in a sadly eloquent passage, 
“herself the supreme type of vice, is ultimately the most efficient 
guardian of virtue. But for her the unchallenged purity of countless 
happy homes would be polluted, and not a few who, in the pride of 
their untempted chastity, think of her with an indignant shudder, 
would have known the agony of remorse and of despair. On that one 
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degraded and ignoble form are concentrated the passions that might 
have filled the world with shame. She remains, while creeds and 
civilisations rise and fall, the eternal priestess of humanity, blasted by 
the sins of the people.” 

Considerations of this sort may well fill us, not only with pity, but 
with awe. What can be more miserable than the lot of these unhappy 
women, if we really see it as it is? All the dignity of womanhood 
gone: all interests in life, save those of a purely sensual nature, 
extinguished : not even the power of repentance left, in many cases, 
for a career of animality has degraded them to the level of the animal, 
and the moral sense is atrophied. No; in place of repentance, 
merely regrets when their physical charms have faded ; when diseases 
incident to their calling have made prey of them; when destitution 
and desolation stare them in the face, ‘‘ Triste vie que celle que je 
quitte,” says the dying Marguerite Gautier. Sad, indeed: the 
saddest to which any woman can condemn herself. Fearful- 
ness and trembling may well come upon us, and a horrible dread 
overwhelm us, when we reflect that here, too, we are confronted with 
that appalling fact—evil, the apparently inevitable condition of good; 
that here, too, we are brought face to face with that inscrutable law of 
vicarious sacrifice. It is a profound and heart-piercing mystery, like that 
of animal suffering; a problem beyond the reaches of oursouls. But if 
we pass from speculation to practice, our duty seems clear enough. I 
have been writing throughout this paper from the point of view of 
Christian ethics. Now, while the doctrine of Christianity as to 
chastity is high, severe, inexorable, its attitude towards the unchaste 
has ever been one of winning gentleness and boundless compassion. 
Blackstone has correctly pointed out that the canon law “treats the 
offence of incontinence, and even adultery, with a great degree of 
tenderness and lenity,” although he is certainly not correct in his 
amusing conjecture that this was ‘‘owing perhaps to the enforced 
celibacy of its first founders.” In the present age that ‘‘ tender- 
ness and lenity ” are admirably exemplified by many excellent institu- 
tions which aim at diminishing the incentives that lead women from the 
path of virtue, or at increasing the facilities for their return to it. We 
can, most of us, in our private capacity, do something to help these. 
And if it be objected to us, in the verse of Voltaire, ‘‘ Le monde par vos 
soins ne se changera pas,” we can only sadly answer, ‘‘ We know that, 
but to change the world is not our appointed work.” Our work is to 
do the duty nearest to us. And those of us who, through the frailty 
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of the flesh, have, at one time or another, done something to make it 
worse in this respect, may, at all events, try to make some little 
reparation. Nay, not little. For who can estimate the merit of 
saving or of rescuing one poor girl? But the State, as well as the 
individual, has duties in this matter. It is assuredly the duty of the 
State to take cognisance of this huge fact of prostitution in our midst ; 
to regulate what must, practically, be regarded as a necessary evil, and 
to minimise, as far as may be, the mischiefs—physical and moral—that 
flow therefrom. It isa monstrous scandal that in this country the hands 
of the State are tied by a knot of zealots, the excellence of whose 
motives I do not question, but who assuredly are the slaves of a sour 
and senseless superstition. There is much that is noble and admirable 
in Puritanism. But, as a matter of fact, it has ever been deeply 
impregnated with savage fanaticism ; it has ever exhibited the ugliest 
form of the odium theologicum. The spirit of its devotees has always 
been inquisitorial and cruel. In former ages it endeavoured to deter 
men from sins of impurity by the stocks, the whip, the gallows. It 
no longer wields these arms. It seeks to employ, instead of them, 
the more frightful deterrent of disease. There is a certain class 
of maladies which are not the natural product but the accidenta 

accompaniment of the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes: maladies 
which poison the very fount of generation: maladies more dire in 
their nature, more baleful in their results, than smallpox, or cholera, or 
typhus. Assuredly it is the duty of the State—the duty is discharged 
in well-nigh every civilised country but our own—to circumscribe 
within the narrowest possible limits their baneful activity: to employ 
all the resources of medical science in order to stamp them out. But 
No, we are told; the State must not “ recognise” vice: it must allow 
free trade in contagious diseases, lest it should weaken a deterrent 
from the sin of illicit intercourse! It is the wont of the fanatics who 
argue thus to express horror of the spirit of the medizval inquisition. 
It appears to me that they are animated by a far fiercer spirit. The 
official inquisitors of heresy in the Middle Ages at all events contented 
themselves with swiftly destroying in the flames the body of their 
victim. The amateur inquisitors of incontinence, in this nineteenth 
century, are not content with dooming theirs to a worse penalty—the 
living death of a life-long disease. They inflict it also upon his innocent 
family : upon his wife: upon his children: nay, upon generations yet 
unborn. 

W. S. LILLy. 
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“In the hot-fit of life, a-tiptoe on the highest point of being, he 
passes at a bound on to the other side. The noise of the mallet and 
chisel is scarcely quenched, the trumpets are hardly done blowing, 
when, trailing with him clouds of glory, this happy-starred, full- 
blooded spirit shoots into the spiritual land. 


STEVENSON: 4s Triplex. 


O often imminent, so often eluded, as it seemed, by a hair’s- 
S breadth, death has at last overtaken the brave, bright spirit of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. We who knew and loved him, and the 
thousands throughout the world who also knew and loved him, though 


unseen, have often looked forward with dread to the day that should 
bring us these tidings; but of late we had begun to hope that, after 
all, it might be distant. Himself, and for his own sake, he felt 
no dread of it. The strength of his position, the ultimate sanction of 
his message, lay in the fact that he was ever looking both life and 
death in the face with an even mind. For him, then, we need 
not mourn. He fashioned his life after his own heart, like the 
artist he was. In the game against Fate, he made the very utmost of 
the cards he held, playing so skilfully as to score even with the weak 
suit of bodily health. Within its limits, his life was a masterpiece ; 
and it is not he who suffers by the sudden setting of the hither bourn. 
It is we who cannot but feel a dull rage in our hearts at the thought 
of all the beautiful unborn things that are still for ever in the stillness 
of that teeming brain. We seem to have been cheated of half his life, 
just as we were beginning to think that the whole was to be vouchsafed 
us. He had twenty years of mental maturity behind him, and before 
him, we ventured to hope, no lessa term. Think of the little world 
of gay and gracious and terrible figures, of spirit-stirring events, of 
laughter and of tears, that has gone with him into the darkness! 
Think of the brave, high thoughts that will never be spoken, the 
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beautiful living words that were only waiting to fly together in 
imperishable rhythms and cadences! Other beautiful words, in this 
English language of ours, will group themselves in other beautiful 
forms. Other voices will sing in the ears of our children and our 
children’s children. But who shall blame us if we feel to-day that 
for us no voice of the future can ever have the intimate and 
penetrating charm of that voice which has so suddenly receded 
into the irrecoverable past ? 

This is no time to affect impartiality or sense of proportion. 
Yesterday he was still within reach of our agreements and our 
differences, our likings and our less-likings. To-morrow, time will 
set about its task of throwing his work into its true perspective, 
and assigning him his ultimate place in the constellation of English 
genius. But for to-day there shall be no “ pudor aut modus” either 
in our sense of loss or in our expression of thankfulness for what is 
left us. 

And first it must be said that what is left us is by no means summed 
up in the array of little volumes which begins, for most people, with 
An Inland Voyage, and ends, until his last words reach us, in The 
Ebb Tide. No more than the soul of Walter Scott is the soul 
of Robert Louis Stevenson buried in bis books. They are but broken 
lights of him, and he, in very truth, was more than they. With all 
his splendid faculty, and despite that autobiographic drift or gift at which 
little critics used to sneer, he could not convey to paper the greatness, 
the clearness, the steady-glowing light and heat of his unique and 
fascinating character. These things can never, indeed, be fully placed 
on record, whatever biography or autobiography may be in store for us. 
The finest: essence of his being will live in tradition, we may even say in 
legend, rather than on any printed page. The fortunes of his writings 
it is impossible to predict; some, no doubt, will last with the lan- 
guage, others will fade away ; but it is hard to foresee the time when his 
figure, his personality, his spirit of air and fire, shall no longer touch 
and thrill the imagination of the world. 

It is not at random that one couples the names of Scott and 
Stevenson. They were kinsmen in more senses than one. Scotland 
may be said to have taken a noble revenge for much misunderstanding 
of her national character—or, shall we say, to have made a fine 
apology for real defects ?—in giving the world two of the sweetest, 
kindliest natures that ever found expression in literature. We look 
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in vain for any trace of “dourness” in their heroism, of pedantry or 
acerbity in their humour. They were the humanest as well as the 
hardiest of spirits, these true-born sons and passionate lovers of a 
country which is thought to be somewhat lacking in the finer 
humanities of character. Both were men of heroic temper, but the 
younger, doubtless, was the more: sorely tried. Robust health he had 
never known. In the first letter he ever wrote me (shortly after the 
publication of the Child’s Garden of Verses) he said: ‘‘ You are very 
right about my voluntary aversion from the painful sides of life. My 
childhood was in reality a very mixed experience, full of fever, night- 
mare and insomnia, painful days and interminable nights; and I can 
speak with less authority of Gardens than of that other ‘ Land of 
Counterpane.’ But to what end should we renew these sorrows ?” 
Every stage in his career was dogged by illness, and in the early 
days of our acquaintance, I would sometimes reproach him with 
a sort of insincerity in so sedulously keeping his counsel as to the 
night side of his experience. ‘ You voluntarily enter the witness box,” 
I would say—I remember how he jeered at the image—‘“ and yet you 
abstain from telling the whole truth about life. I should like to 
cross-examine you on oath.” Since then he has in some measure 
cross-examined himself, and I now see that my reproach was founded 
on an imperfect understanding of his nature. He did tell the whole 
essential truth about life as it appeared to him—the essential truth for 
all of us, if only we had his buoyancy of spirit, his love of adventure, 
even though it were in the valley of the shadow, and above all his 
nimble, untiring imagination. The sick-room, with all its pain, 
tedium, and nausea, was the merest external accident in his life. It 
cabined his body, but over his soul it had no power. Once, I 
remember, when I had been complaining of the sheer boredom of 
existence, the dressing and undressing, the getting up and the lying 
down, he suddenly turned upon me, looked me straight in the eyes for 
several moments, and then said slowly, “‘ J never was bored in my life!” 
Many men have used the same phrase—none, I well believe, with such 
perfect sincerity. What could he know of boredom, when the 
“brownies of his brain” were for ever telling him new Arabian 
Nights, acting strange dramas of cape and sword—ay, and of 
“* psychological interest ” as well—in the theatre of his fantasy, weaving 
word-pictures of remembered places, men, and things, or whispering 
high and hopeful thoughts on human nature and destiny! Even in his 
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dreams the Spirit of Romance was with him. Weowe Dr. Jekylland Ollala 
directly to visions of the night. Far back in his childhood “ he would 
take long journeys, and see strange towns and beautiful places as he 
lay in bed.” He “was much engaged with Jacobite conspiracy between 
the hour for bed and that for breakfast”; and “‘ about the same time 
he began to read in his dreams, tales . . . so incredibly more 
vivid and moving than any printed book, that he has ever since been 
malcontent with literature.” It is not the child alone, we may be sure, 
who speaks in these verses from the Child’s Garden: 


All night long and every night 
When my mama puts out the light, 
I see the people marching by 

As plain as day before my eye. 


Armies, and emperors and kings, 

All carrying different kinds of things, 
And marching in so grand a way, 
You never saw the like by day. 


So fine a show was never seen 
At the great circus on the green ; 
For every kind of beast and man 
Is marching in that caravan. 


At first they move a little slow 
But still the faster on they go ; 
And still beside them close I keep 
Until I reach the town of Sleep. 


Here, then, we have the secret of his beautiful cheerfulness: he 
found a positive, substantive pleasure in the exercise of that high 
courage with which nature had endowed him, and he took so vivid 
and inexhaustible an interest in the pageant of the world and the 
universe, as it swept across the magic mirror of his brain, that the 
tedium of common mortality was unknown to him. He followed the 
pageant, he “kept close beside it,” with eager, childlike delight, 
—‘ until he reached the town of Sleep.” 

This analysis may seem to diminish the merit of his inspiriting 
fortitude; but he himself would have been the last to claim any merit 
in the matter. He was proud of his race, not of himself. His courage 
came to him, doubtless, from far back in that Scottish history which he 
loved. His determination to make light and not darkness in the world 
was founded on the sentiment of noblesse oblige. ‘‘ Innumerable loves,” 
he wrote to his father— 
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Innumerable loves, uncounted hopes, 

To our wild coasts, not darkling now, approach : 
Not now obscure, since thou and thine are there, 
And bright on the lone isle, the foundered reef, 
The long, resounding foreland, Pharos stands. 


* * * * * 


This thou hast done ; and I—can I be base ? 
I must arise, O father, and to port 
Some lost, complaining seaman pilot home. 


Yet it can never be alleged that he did not realise the very depths 
of the darkness through which he flashed forth his messages of cheer. 
If there be in literature a more vivid and glorious effort of cosmic 
imagination than his essay called Pulvis et Umbra, it is certainly 
unknown to me. If I am not mistaken,‘it was written during that 
well-nigh fatal winter in the Adirondacks—the last, perhaps, of many 
times when he could say : 


I sit and wait a pair of oars 

On cis-Elysian river-shores ; 

Where the immortal dead have sate, 
’Tis mine to sit and meditate. 


Every word of the essay tingles with realisation of the mystery of the 
universe, but I have space only for this fragmentary passage : 


What a monstrous spectre is this man, the disease of the agglutinated dust, 
lifting alternate feet or lying drugged with slumber ; killing, feeding, growing, 
bringing forth small copies of himself; grown upon with hair like grass, fitted with 
eyes that move and glitter in his face ; a thing to set children screaming ;—and yet 
looked at nearlier, known as his fellows know him, how surprising are his attributes ! 
Poor soul, here for so little, cast among so many hardships, filled with desires so 
incommensurate and so inconsistent, savagely surrounded, savagely descended, 
irremediably condemned to prey upon his fellow lives: who should have blamed 
him had he been of a piece with his destiny and a being merely barbarous? And 
we look and behold him instead filled with imperfect virtues: infinitely childish, 
often admirably valiant, often touchingly kind ; sitting down, amidst his momentary 
life, to debate of right and wrong and the attributes of the deity; rising up to do 
battle for an egg or die for an idea; singling out his friends and his mate with 
cordial affection ; bringing forth in pain, rearing with long-suffering solicitude, his 
young. . . . I shall be reminded what a tragedy of misconception and misconduct 
man at large presents: of organised injustice, cowardly violence and treacherous 
crime; and of the damning imperfections of the best. They cannot be too darkly 
drawn. Man is indeed marked for failure in his efforts to do right. But where the 
best consistently miscarry, how tenfold more remarkable that all should continue to 
strive; and surely we should find it both touching and inspiriting, that in a field 
from which success is banished, our race should not cease to labour. 


This is probably Stevenson’s loftiest and austerest utterance. If he 
could ever be justly reproached with telling only half the truth about 
life, Pulvis et Umbra removes the reproach for ever. 
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His earliest writings, descriptive and critical, are astonishingly 
mature; yet it seems to me that an increasing seriousness, a 
deepening tenderness, can be traced in the sequence of his works. At 
first he gloried in his mere strength, he took the athlete’s delight in 
achieving feats of invention and expression. He has told us-how 
imitative was the training to which he subjected himself in boyhood ; 
and he is still, in his first books of travel, criticisms and stories, 
“‘ playing the sedulous ape,” as. he phrased it—imitating very 
eclectically and originally, but still imitating. It is noteworthy that 
in the Edinburgh Edition of the Travels with a Donkey (how good 
that he lived to enjoy the homage implied in the instant success of this 
edition!) we no longer find the italicised proper names, which gave a 
pretty but somewhat mechanical touch of quaintness to the original 
copies. He never wrote anything more consummate in their kind than 
the New Arabian Nights ; yet one is glad to think that these exercises 
in blood-curdling humour came at the beginning of his career asa 
story-teller, and the Dutch scenes of Catriona near the close. In Trea- 
sure Island, masterpiece though it be, he is still imitating, parodying, 
pouring his genius into a ready-made form. In Kidnapped he breaks 
away, half unwittingly perhaps, from the boy’s-book convention. 
The Master of Ballantrae is an independent, self-sufficing romance, no 
more imitative than The Bride of Lammermoor or Esmond; and 
Catriona, imperfect though it be in structure, carries the boy’s book 
projected in Kidnapped into the higher region of serious character- 
study and exquisite emotion. Not even Catriona—that pearl of 
maidenhood, whom Viola and Perdita would hail as their very sister 
—not even Catriona has succeeded in dissipating the illusion that 
Robert Louis Stevenson could not draw a woman. This very day I 
have seen the dreary old stereotype rearing its undiminished head 
in more quarters than one. And Catriona does not stand alone. 
She has on one hand the Princess Seraphina, on the other the 
woman who loved the Master of Ballantrae, and became his brother’s 
wife. Nay more—even a half share in Beau Austin’s Dorothy Mus- 
grave should be enough to acquit a man of incompetence in the 
matter of female character-drawing. 

To some of us, perhaps—it is entirely a matter of taste or even of 
mood—Stevenson, the essayist and traveller, is even more unfailingly 
delightful than Stevenson the story-teller. But the story-teller, or at 
least the character-drawer, permeates almost all his work. For grace 
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and tact of reminiscence, where shall we look for his equal? What 
invaluable characters has he not touched off in a few happy strokes ! 
The dear old Sheriff of Dumbarton who had never been able to 
read Othello. (‘That noble gentleman and that noble lady—h’m— 
too painful for me”); the gardener, who took to himself all 
the credit for a flourishing plant, but left the blame of 
failure to Providence, saying, ‘Paul may plant and Apollos may 
water”; John Todd, the stentorian shepherd of the Pentlands; 
the dying gravedigger who said, “I ha’e laid three hunner and fower 
score in that kirkyaird ; an’ it had been His wull, I would ha’e likit 
weel to ha’e made out the fower hunner ’—these are only a few of the 
types he has etched for us in Scotland alone, to say nothing of France 
and America. Even of four-footed animals he has quite a little gallery, 
from the immortal Modestine down to the intelligent and gentlemanly 
** Woggs.” Asa nature-painter, to my thinking, he excelled in sky 
and atmosphere, in effects of night and early morning. Clear air, blue 
smoke and “ caller” waters, or dim woods with throbbing stars above 
—for such subjects as these he had an incomparable touch. A 
description, published in Black and White, of a yacht casting anchor at 
sunrise in a still Pacific haven, vaguely haunts my memory as a thing 
of ineffable loveliness ; and for luminous depths of colour where shall 
we find a parallel to this, from The Silverado Squatters :— 


I have never seen such a night. It seemed to throw calumny in the teeth of 
all the painters that ever dabbled in starlight. The sky itself was of a ruddy, 
powerful, nameless, changing colour, dark and glossy like a serpent’s back. The 
stars, by innumerable millions, stuck boldly forth like lamps. The milky way was 
bright, like a moonlit cloud; half heaven seemed milky way. The greater 
luminaries shone each more clearly than a winter’s moon. Their light was dyed 
in every sort of colour—red, like fire; blue, like steel; green, like the tracks of 
sunset; and so sharply did each stand forth in its own lustre that there was no 
appearance of that flat, star-spangled arch we know so well in pictures, but all the 
hollow of heaven was one chaos of contesting luminaries—a hurly-burly of stars, 
Against this the hills and rugged tree-tops stood out redly dark. 


To most of us, even though we be penmen by trade, words are life- 
less, lustreless things which we arrange as best we may in mechanical 
interdependence. At this man’s touch they leap to life, they glow, they 
pulsate, they marshal themselves in vital collocations, and move, as it 
were, to music. There are times when the descriptive phrase seems 
a sort of physical emanation from the thing itself—its phantasm or 
doppelginger. This it is to be a “‘ Lavengro,” a language-master. 

For my own part, I believe that Stevenson’s greatness in prose has 
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unduly overshadowed the rare and quite individual charm of his verse. 
It is true that verse was not his predestinate medium, that he wrote it 
rather asa man of consummate literary accomplishment than as a 
born poet, who “ did but sing because he must.” But on the other 
hand, he never wrote save froma genuine poetic impulse; he never lashed 
himself into a metric frenzy merely because it was his trade. Therefore 
all his verse is alive with spontaneous feeling ; and so unfailing was his 
mastery words, that he succeeded in striking a clear, true note that was 
all his own. In his lighter rhymes, both in the Child’s Garden and Under- 
woods, there is a cool, fresh, limpid grace, in which I, for one, never fail 
to find pleasure and refreshment ; and his blank verse, if it lacked free- 
dom and variety of accent, attained a singular dignity, as of exquisite 
carving in alabaster. What can be more beautiful than this, the 
opening of a poem addressed to “‘ N. V. de G. S.” : 
The unfathomable sea, and time, and tears, 
The deeds of heroes and the crimes of kings 
Dispart us ; and the river of events 
Has, for an age of years, to east and west 
More widely borne our cradles. Thou to me 
Art foreign, as when seamen at the dawn 
Descry a land far off and know not which. 
So I approach uncertain ; so I cruise 
Round thy mysterious islet, and behold 
Surf and great mountains and loud river-bars, 
And from the shore hear inland voices call. 
I stop here, to throw this noble line into relief; but the remaining 
verses are scarce less delicately chiselled. Is it simply personal 
association that brings the tears to my eyes as I read the seven lines 
headed “ Skerryvore”? No; I think it is the emotion that always 
comes to me along with the sense of pure beauty, quite apart from 
pathos. Here they are :— 
For love of lovely words, and for the sake 
Of those, my kinsmen and my countrymen, 
Who early and late in the windy ocean toiled 
To plant a star for seamen, where was then 
The surfy haunt of seals and cormorants: 


I, on the lintel of this cot, inscribe 
The name of a strong tower. 


Many English writers have impressed themselves more strongly 
than Robert Louis Stevenson upon the consciousness of Europe. This 
is partly, no doubt, because he has fallen in mid-career, but mainly 
because his genius devoted itself so passionately to the untranslatable 
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element in literature—to style. But the untranslatable is likewise 
the imperishable ; and we, inheriting the English tongue as our birth- 
right, do not dream of applying to Europe to countersign this man’s 
patent of immortality. 

Hail and farewell, oh rare and beautiful spirit! It would be presump- 
tion in me to rank myself among his friends, for I held a very small 
space in his life; but the memory of many passages of personal kind- 
ness on his part, of many deeply earnest and boyishly whimsical and 
vividly witty words, both spoken and written, will always abide with 
me. I am glad to think that I spent some hours with him on his last 
evening in England, and still happier to remember how he then 
assured me that he reckoned two newspaper reviews of mine among 
the three or four published criticisms which had given him keen and 
lasting pleasure. 

In a truly prophetic moment he wrote his own perfect Requiem: 

Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 


Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be ; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 


“‘ Under the wide and starry sky" he lies; and one hopes the 
report is true that his monument is to serve as a sea-mark. He 
could have found no fitter resting-place, no monument of apter 
symbolism. His life is the loftiest beacon, the light of widest range, 
that even his ‘‘ strenuous family” has given to the world. It stands 
conspicuous, like the obelisk which is to mark his grave, cheering and 
guiding the seaman from afar, and at the same time pointing upwards 
(in the words of a poet for whom he cared not at all), “‘ Towards the 
peaks: towards the stars: and towards the great silence.” 


18-19 December, 1894. WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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THE TIME MACHINE. 


I. 
THE INVENTOR. 


HE man who made the Time Machine—the man I shall call the 
Time Traveller —was well known in scientific circles a few 
years since, and the fact of his disappearance is also well known. He 
was a mathematician of peculiar subtlety, and one of our most con- 
spicuous investigators in molecular physics. He did not confine 
himself to abstract science. Several ingenious and one or two 
profitable patents were his: very profitable they were, these last, 
as his handsome house at Richmond testified. To those who were 
his intimates, however, his scientific investigations were as nothing to 
his gift of speech. In the after-dinner hours he was ever a vivid and 
variegated talker, and at times his fantastic, often paradoxical 
conceptions came so thick and close as to form one continuous dis- 
course. At these times he was as unlike the popular conception of a 
scientific investigator as a man could be. His cheeks would flush, 
his eyes grow bright; and the stranger the ideas that sprang and 
crowded in his brain, the happier and the more animated would be his 
exposition. 

Up to the last there was held at his house a kind of informal 
gathering, which it was my privilege to attend, and where, at one time 
or another, I have met most of our distinguished literary and 
scientific men. There was a plain dinner at seven. After that we 
would adjourn to a room of easy chairs and little tables, and there, 
with libations of alcohol and reeking pipes, we would invoke the God. 
At first the conversation was mere fragmentary chatter, with some 
local lacune of digestive silence; but towards nine or half-past nine, if 
the God was favourable, some particular topic would triumph by a kind 
of natural selection, and would become the common interest. So it 
was, I remember, on the last Thursday but one of all—the 
Thursday when I first heard of the Time Machine. 
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I had been jammed in a corner with a gentleman who shall be 
disguised as Filby. He had been running down Milton—the public 
neglects poor Filby’s little verses shockingly ; and as I could think of 
nothing but the relative status of Filby and the man he criticised, 
and was much too timid to discuss that, the arrival of that moment 
of fusion, when our several conversations were suddenly merged 
into a general discussion, was a great relief to me. 

‘‘What’s that is nonsense?” said a well-known Medical Man, 
speaking across Filby to the Psychologist. 

“He thinks,” said the Psychologist, ‘‘ that Time’s only a kind of 
Space.” 

*‘ Tt’s not thinking,” said the Time Traveller ; ‘it’s knowledge.” 

“‘Foppish affectation,” said Filby, still Karping upon his wrongs ; 
but I feigned a great interest in this question of Space and Time. 

“Kant,” began the Psychologist— 

“Confound Kant!” said the Time Traveller. “I tell you I’m 
right. I’ve got experimental proof of it. I’m not a metaphysician.” 
He addressed the Medical Man across the room, and so brought the 
whole company into his own circle. “It’s the most promising 
departure in experimental work that has ever been made. It will simply 
revolutionise life. Heaven knows what life will be when I’ve carried 
the thing through.” 

“As long as it’s not the water of Immortality I don’t mind,” said 
the distinguished Medical Man. ‘‘ What is it?” 

** Only a paradox,” said the Psychologist. 

The Time Traveller said nothing in reply, but smiled and began 
tapping his pipe upon the fender curb. This was the invariable 
presage of a dissertation. 

“* You have to admit that time is a spacial dimension,” said the Psy- 
chologist, emboldened by immunity and addressing the Medical Man, 
*‘ and then all sorts of remarkable consequences are found inevitable. 
Among others, that it becomes possible to travel about in time.” 

The Time Traveller chuckled: “You forget that I’m going to 
prove it experimentally.” 

* Let’s have your experiment,” said the Psychologist. 

“T think we’d like the argument first,” said Filby. 

“It’s this,” said the Time Traveller: ‘I propose a wholly new 
view of things based on the supposition that ordinary human percep- 
tion isan hallucination. I’m sorry to drag in predestination and free- 
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will, but I’m afraid those ideas will have to help. Look at it in this 
way—this, I think, will give you the gist of it: Suppose you knew fully 
the position and the properties of every particle of matter, of every- 
thing existing in the universe at any particular moment of time: 
suppose, that is, that you were omniscient. Well, that knowledge 
would involve the knowledge of the condition of things at the previous 
moment, and at the moment before that, and so on. If you knew and 
perceived the present perfectly, you would perceive therein the whole 
of the past. If you understood all natural laws the present would be 
a complete and vivid record of the past. Similarly, if you grasped the 
whole of the present, knew all its tendencies and laws, you would see 
clearly all the future. To an omniscient observer there would be no 
forgotten past—no piece of time as it were that had dropped out of 
existence—and no blank future of things yet to be revealed. Perceiving 
all the present, an omniscient observer would likewise perceive all the 
past and all the inevitable future at thesame time. Indeed, present and 
past and future would be without meaning to such an observer: he 
would always perceive exactly the same thing. He would see, as it 
were, a Rigid Universe filling space and time—a Universe in which 
things were alwaysthe same. He would see one sole unchanging series 
of cause and effect to-day and to-morrow and always. If ‘past’ 
meant anything, it would mean looking in a certain direction ; while 
‘future’ meant looking the opposite way.”’ 

“ H’m,” said the Rector, “I fancy you’re right. So far.” 

“IT know I am,” said the Time Traveller. ‘‘ From the absolute 
point of view the universe is a perfectly rigid unalterable apparatus, 
entirely predestinate, entirely complete and finished. Now, looking 
at things, so far as we can, from this standpoint, how would a thing 
like this box appear? It would still be a certain length and a certain 
breadth and a certain thickness, and it would have a definite mass ; 
but we should also perceive that it extended back in time to a certain 
moment when it was made, and forward in time to a certain moment 
when it was destroyed, and that during its existence it was moved about 
in space. An ordinary man, being asked to describe this box, would 
say, among other things, that it was in such a position, and that it 
measured ten inches in depth, say, three in breadth, and four in length. 
From the absolute point of view it would also be necessary to say that it 
began at such a moment, lasted so long, measured so much in time, and 
was moved here and there meanwhile. It is only when you have stated 
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its past and its future that you have completely described the box. 
You see, from the absolute standpoint—which is the true scientific 
standpoint—time is merely a dimension, quite analogous to the three 
dimensions in space. Every particle of matter has length, breadth, 
thickness, and—duration.” - 

“‘ You're perfectly right,” said the Rector. ‘ Theologians threshed 
all that out ages ago.” 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said the Psychologist, ‘‘ nothing of the sort. 
Our first impression, the very foundation of our mental life, is order in 
time. I am supported ——” 

“‘T tell you that psychology cannot possibly help us here,” said the 
Time Traveller, “‘ because our minds do not represent the conditions 
of the universe—why should they ?—but only our necessities. From 
my point of view the human consciousness is an immaterial something 
falling through this Rigid Universe of four dimensions, from the 
direction we call ‘ past’ to the direction we call ‘future.’ Just as the 
sun is a material something falling through the same universe towards 
the constellation of Hercules.” 

‘‘ This is rather abstruse,” said Filby under his breath to me. 

“‘T begin to see your argument,” said the Medical Man. ‘“‘ And 
you go on to ask, why should we continue to drift in a particular 
direction ? Why should we drive through time at this uniform pace ? 
Practically you propose to study four-dimensional geometry with a 
view to locomotion in time.” 

“Precisely. Have studied it to that end.” 

“ Of all the wild extravagant theories!” began the Psychologist. 

‘““ Yes, so it seemed to me, and so I never talked of it until , 

‘“‘ Experimental verification!” cried I. ‘‘ You are going to verify 
that?” 

“The experiment!” cried Filby, who was getting brain-weary. 

“Let’s see your experiment anyhow,” said the Psychologist, 
“though it’s all humbug, you know.” 

The Time Traveller smiled round at us. Then, still smiling faintly, 
and with his hands deep in his trousers pockets, he walked slowly 
out of the room, and we heard his slippers shuffling down the long 
passage to his laboratory. 

The Psychologist looked at us. ‘‘I wonder what he’s got?” 
“Some sleight-of-hand trick or other,” said the Medical Man, and 
Filby tried to tell us about a conjuror he had seen at Burslem, but 
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before he had finished his preface the Time Traveller came back, and 
Filby’s anecdote collapsed. 

The thing the Time Traveller held in his hand was a glittering 
metallic framework, scarcely larger than a small clock, and very 
delicately made. There was ivory in it, and some transparent 
crystalline substance. And now I must be explicit, for this that 
follows—unless his explanation is to be accepted—is an absolutely 
unaccountable thing. He took one of the small octagonal tables that 
were scattered about the room, and set it in front of the fire, with two 
legs on the hearthrug. On this table he placed the mechanism. 
Then he drew up a chair, and sat down. The only other object on the 
table was a small shaded lamp, the bright light of which fell full upon 
the model. There were also perhaps a dozen candles about, two in 
brass candlesticks upon the mantel and several in sconces, so that the 
room was brilliantly illuminated. I sat in a low armchair nearest the 
fire, and I drew this forward so as to be almost between the Time 
Traveller and the fireplace. Filby sat behind him, looking over his 
shoulder. The Medical Man and the Rector watched him in profile 
from the right, the Psychologist from the left. We were all on the 
alert. It appears incredible to me that any kind of trick, however 
subtly conceived and ‘however adroitly done, could have been played 
upon us under these conditions. 

The Time Traveller looked at us, and then at the mechanism. 
“Well?” said the Psychologist. 

“This little affair,” said the Time Traveller, resting his elbows 
upon the table and pressing his hands together above the apparatus, 
“is only a model. It is my plan for a machine to travel through 
time. You will notice that it looks singularly askew, and that there 
is an odd twinkling appearance about this bar, as though it was in 
some way unreal.” He pointed to the part with his finger. ‘ Also, 
here is one little white lever, and here is another.” 

The Medical Man got up out of his chair and peered into the 
thing. ‘“‘ It’s beautifully made,” he said. 

** It took two years to make,” retorted the Time Traveller. Then, 
when we had all done as the Medical Man, he said: ‘“‘ Now I want 
you clearly to understand that this lever, being pressed over, sends 
the machine gliding into the future, and this other reverses the motion. 
This saddle represents the seat of a time traveller. Presently I am 
going to press the lever, and off the machine will go. It will vanish, 
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pass into future time, and disappear. Have a good look at the thing. 
Look at the table too, and satisfy yourselves there is no trickery. 
I don’t want to waste this model, and then be told I’m a quack.” 

There was a minute’s pause perhaps. The Psychologist seemed 
about to speak to me, but changed his mind. Then the Time 
Traveller put forth his finger towards the lever. ‘‘ No,” he said 
suddenly. ‘‘ Lend me your hand.” And turning to the Psychologist, 
he took that individual’s hand in his own and told him to put out his 
forefinger. So that it was the Psychologist himself who sent forth 
the model Time Machine on its interminable voyage. We all saw the 
lever turn. I am absolutely certain there was no trickery. There was 
a breath of wind, and the lamp flame jumped. One of the candles on 
the mantel was blown out, and the little machine suddenly swung round, 
became indistinct, was seen as a ghost for a second perhaps, as 
an eddy of faintly glittering brass and ivory; and it was gone— 
vanished! Save for the lamp the table was bare. 

Everyone was silent fora minute. Then Filby said he was damned. 

The Psychologist recovered from his stupor, and suddenly looked 
under the table. At that the Time Traveller laughed cheerfully. 
“Well?” he said, with a reminiscence of the Psychologist. Then, 
getting up, he went to the tobacco jar on the mantel, and with his 
back to us began to fill his pipe. 

We stared at each other. ‘‘ Look here,” said the Medical Man, 
-“are you in earnest about this? Do you seriously believe that that 
machine has travelled into time ?” 

** Certainly,” said the Time Traveller, stooping to light a spill at 
the fire. Then he turned, lighting his pipe, to look at the Psycho- 
logist’s face. (The Psychologist, to show that he was not unhinged, 
helped himself to a cigar and tried to light it uncut.) ‘‘ What is more, 
I have a big machine nearly finished in there”—he indicated the 
laboratory—‘ and when that is put together I mean to have a journey 
on my own account.” 

“You mean to say that that machine has travelled into the future?” 
said Filby. 

“Into the future or the past—I don’t, for certain, know which.” 

After an interval the Psychologist had an inspiration. ‘“ It must 
have gone into the past if it has gone anywhere,” he said. 

“Why?” said the Time Traveller. 

“Because I presume that it has not moved in space, and if it 
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travelled into the future it would still be here all this time, since it 
must have travelled through this time.” 

“ But,” said I, “if it travelled into the past it would have been 
visible when we came first into this room; and last Thursday when 
we were here; and the Thursday before that; and so forth!” 

** Serious objections,” remarked the Rector with an air of impar- 
tiality, turning towards the Time Traveller. 

“Not a bit,” said the Time Traveller, and, to the Psychologist : 
“You think. You can explain that. It’s presentation below the 
threshold, you know, diluted presentation.” , 

‘Of course,” said the Psychologist, and reassured us. ‘“‘ That’s 
a simple point in psychology. I should have thought of it. It’s plain 
enough, and helps the paradox delightfully. We cannot see it, nor can 
we appreciate this machine, any more than we can the spoke of a 
wheel spinning, or a bullet flying through the air. If it is travelling 
through time fifty times or a hundred times faster than we are, if it 
gets through a minute while we get through a second, the impression 
it creates will of course be only one-fiftieth or one-hundredth of what 
it would make if it were not travelling in time. That’s plain enough.” 
He passed his hand through the space in which the machine had been. 
“You see?” he said, laughing. 

We sat and stared at the vacant table fora minute or so. Then 
the Time Traveller asked us what we thought of it all. 

‘* It sounds plausible enough to-night,” said the Medical Man; “but 
wait until to-morrow. Wait for the common sense of the morning.” 

‘** Would you like to see the Time Machine itself?” asked the Time 
Traveller. And therewith, taking the lamp in his hand, he led the 
way down the long, draughty corridor to his laboratory. I remember 
vividly the flickering light, his queer, broad head in silhouette, the 
dance of the shadows, how we all followed him, puzzled but incre- 
dulous, and how there in the laboratory we beheld a larger edition of 
the little mechanism which we had seen vanish from before our eyes. 
Parts were of nickel, parts of ivory, parts had certainly been filed 
or sawn out of rock crystal. The thing was generally complete, but 
the twisted crystalline bars lay unfinished upon the bench beside some 
sheets of drawings, and I took one up for a better look at it. Quartz 
it seemed to be. 

** Look here,” said the Medical Man, “are you perfectly serious ? 
Or is this a trick—like that ghost you showed us last Christmas ? ” 
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“* Upon that machine,” said the Time Traveller, holding the lamp 
aloft, ‘I intend to explore time. Is that plain? I was never more 
serious in my life.” 


II. 
THE TIME TRAVELLER RETURNS. 


I think that at that time none of us quite believed in the Time 
Machine. The fact is, he was one of those men who are too clever 
to be believed: you never felt that you saw all round him; you always 
suspected some subtle reserve, some ingenuity in ambush, behind his 
lucid frankness. Had Filby shown the model and explained the 
matter in the Time Traveller’s words, we should have shown him far 
less scepticism. The point is, we should have seen his motives: a 
pork-butcher could understand Filby. But the Time Traveller had 
more than a touch of whim among his elements, and we distrusted 
him. Things that would have made the fame of a clever man seemed 
tricks in his hands. It is a mistake to do things too easily. The 
serious people who took him seriously never felt quite sure of his 
deportment: they were somehow aware that trusting their reputations 
for judgment with him was like furnishing a nursery with eggshell 
china. So I don’t think any of us said very much about time travelling 
in the interval between that Thursday and the next, though its odd 
potentialities ran, no doubt, in most of our minds: its plausibility, 
that is, its practical incredibleness, the curious possibilities of anachro- 
nism and of utter confusion it suggested. For my own part, I was 
particularly preoccupied with the trick of the model. That I 
remember discussing with the Medical Man, whom I met on Friday at 
the Linnzan. He said he had seen a similar thing at Tiibingen, and 
laid considerable stress on the blowing-out of the candle. But how 
the trick was done he could not explain. 

The next Thursday I went again to Richmond—I suppose I was 
one of the Time Traveller’s most constant guests—and, arriving late, 
found four or five men already assembled in his drawing-room. The 
Medical Man was standing before the fire with a sheet of paper in one 
hand and his watch in the other. I looked round for the Time 
Traveller, and—“ It’s half-past seven now,” said the Medical Man. 
“‘T suppose we'd better have dinner ?”’ 

*“* Where’s ?” said I, naming our host. 

“‘ You’ve just come? It’s rather odd. He’s unavoidably detained. 
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He asks me in this note to lead off with dinner at seven if he’s not 
back. Says he’ll explain when he comes.” 

** It seems a pity to let the dinner spoil,” said the Editor of a well- 
known daily paper; and thereupon the Doctor rang the bell. 

The Psychologist was the only person besides the Doctor and my- 
self who had attended the previous dinner. The other men were 
Blank, the Editor afore-mentioned, a certain journalist, and another 
—a quiet, shy man with a beard—whom I didn’t know, and who, as 
far as my observation went, never opened his mouth all the evening. 
There was some speculation at the dinner table about the Time 
Traveller's absence, and I suggested time travelling, in a half jocular 
spirit. The Editor wanted that explained to him, and the Psychologist 
volunteered a wooden account of the ‘ ingenious paradox and trick ” 
we had witnessed that day week. He was in the midst of his exposi- 
tion when the door from the corridor opened slowly and without noise. 
I was facing the door, and sawit first. ‘‘ Hallo!” I said. ‘“‘ At last!” 
And the door opened wider, and the Time Traveller stood before us. 
I gave a cry of surprise. ‘‘ Good heavens! man, what’s the matter ?” 
cried the Medical Man, who saw him next. And the whole tableful 
turned towards the door. 

He was in an amazing plight. His coat was dusty and dirty, and 
smeared with green down the sleeves; his hair disordered, and as it 
seemed to me greyer—either with dust and dirt or because its colour 
had actually faded. His face was ghastly pale; his chin had a brown 
cut on it—a cut half-healed ; his expression was haggard and drawn, 
as by intense suffering. For a moment he hesitated in the doorway, 
as if he had been dazzled by the light. Then he came into the room. 
He walked with just such a limp as I have seen in footsore tramps. 
We stared at him in silence, expecting him to speak. 

He said not a word, but came painfully to the table, and made a 
motion towards the wine. The Editor filled a glass of champagne, 
and pushed it towards him. He drained it, and it seemed to do him 
good ; for he looked round the table, and the ghost of his old smile 
flickered across his face. ‘‘ What on earth have you been up to, 
man?” said the Doctor. The Time Traveller did not seem to hear. 
“Don’t let me disturb you,” he said, with a certain faltering 
articulation. ‘I’m all right.” He stopped, held out his glass for 
more, and took it off at a draught. ‘“‘ That’s good,” he said. His 
eyes grew brighter, and a faint colour came into his cheeks. His 
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glance flickered over our faces with a certain dull approval, and then 
went round the warm and comfortable room. Then he spoke again, 
still as it were feeling his way among his words. ‘I’m going to wash 
and dress, and then I'll come down and explain things. . . . Save 
me some of that mutton. I’m starving for a bit of meat.” 

He looked across at the Editor, who was a rare visitor, and 
hoped he was all right. The Editor began a question. ‘“ Tell you 
presently,” said the Time Traveller. “‘I’m—funny! Be all right in a 
minute.” 

He put down his glass, and walked towards the staircase door. 
Again I remarked his lameness and the soft padding sound of his 
footfall, and standing up in my place, I saw his feet as he went out. 
He had nothing on them but a pair of tattered, blood-stained socks. 
Then the door closed upon him. I had half ‘a mind to follow, till I 
remembered how he detested any fuss about himself. For a minute, 
perhaps, my mind was wool gathering. Then, ‘“‘ Remarkable Behaviour 
of an Eminent Scientist,” I heatd the’ Editor say, thinking (after his 
wont) in headlines. And this brought my attention back to the bright 
dinner table. 


“What's the game?” said the Journalist. ‘‘ Has he been doing 
the Amateur Cadger? I don’t follow.” I met the eye of the Psycholo- 
gist, and read my own interpretation in his face. I thought of the 
Time Traveller limping painfully upstairs. I don’t think anyone else 
had noticed his lameness. 


The first to recover completely from this surprise was the Medical 
Man, who rang the bell—the Time Traveller hated to have servants 
waiting at dinner—for a hot plate. At that the Editor turned to his 
knife and fork with a grunt, and the silent man followed suit. The 
dinner was resumed. Conversation was exclamatory for a little while, 
with gaps of wonderment ; and then the Editor got fervent in his 
curiosity. ‘‘Does our friend eke out his modest income with a 
crossing ? or has he his Nebuchadnezzar phases?” he enquired. “I 
feel assured it’s this business of the Time Machine,” I said, and 
took up the Psychologist’s account of our previous meeting. The 
new guests were frankly incredulous. The Editor raised objections. 
“‘ What was this time travelling? A man couldn’t cover himself with 
dust by rolling in a paradox,could he?” And then, as the idea came 
home to him, he resorted to caricature. Hadn’t they any clothes- 
brushes in the Future? The Journalist, too, would not believe at any 
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price, and joined the Editor in the easy work of heaping ridicule on the 
whole thing. They were both the new kind of journalist—very joyous, 
irreverent young men. ‘ Our Special Correspondent in the Day After 
To-Morrow reports,” the Journalist was saying—or rather shouting— 
when the Time Traveller came back. He was dressed in ordinary 
evening clothes, and nothing save his haggard look remained of the 
change that had startled me. 

“‘T say,” said the Editor, hilariously, “‘ these chaps here say you 
have been travelling into the middle of next week!! Tell us all about 
little Rosebery, will you? What will you take for the lot ?” 

The Time Traveller came to the place reserved for him without a 
word. He smiled quietly, in his old way. ‘‘ Where’s my mutton?” 
he said. ‘‘ What a treat it is to stick a fork into meat again ! ” 

“‘Story!”’ cried the Editor. 

“Story be damned!” said the Time Traveller. ‘“‘I want some- 
thing to eat. I won’t say a word until I get some peptone into my 
arteries. Thanks. And the salt.” 

“One word,” said I. ‘‘ Have you been time travelling ? ” 

** Yes,” said the Time Traveller, with his mouth full, nodding his 
head. 

“I'd give a shilling a line for a verbatim note,” said the Editor. 
The Time Traveller pushed his glass towards the Silent Man and 
rang it with -his finger nail; at which the Silent Man, who had 
been staring at his face, started convulsively, and poured him 
wine. The rest of the dinner was uncomfortable. For my own part, 
sudden questions kept on rising to my lips, and I daresay it was the 
same with the others. The Journalist tried to relieve the tension by 
telling anecdotes of Hettie Potter. The Time Traveller devoted his 
attention to his dinner, and displayed;the appetite of atramp. The 
Medical Man smoked a cigarette, and watched the Time Traveller 
through his eyelashes. The Silent Man seemed even more clumsy 
than usual, and drank champagne with regularity and determination 
out of sheer nervousness. At last the Time Traveller pushed his plate 
away, and looked round us. ‘I suppose I must apologise,” he said. 
‘* | was simply starving. I’ve had a most amazing time.” He reached 
out his hand for a cigar, and cut the end. ‘‘ But come into the 
smoking-room. It’s too long a story to tell over greasy plates.” And 
ringing the bell in passing, he led the way into the adjoining room. 

“You have told Blank, and Dash, and Chose about the machine ? ” 
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he said to me, leaning back in his easy chair and naming the three new 
guests. 

‘** But the thing’s a mere paradox,” said the Editor. 

“TI can’t argue to-night. I don’t mind telling you the story, but I 
can’t argue. I will,” he went on, “tell you the story of what has 
happened to me, if you like, but you must refrain from interruptions. 
I want to tell it. Badly. Most of it will sound like lying. So be it! 
It’s true—every word of it, all the same. I was in my laboratory at 
four o’clock, and since then . . . I've lived eight days . . . such 
days as no human being ever lived before! I’m nearly worn out, but 
I sha’n’t sleep till I’ve told this thing over to you. Then I shall go to 
bed. But no interruptions! Is it agreed?” 

“‘ Agreed,” said the Editor, and the rest of us echoed‘ Agreed.” 
And with that the Time Traveller began his story as I have set it 
forth. He sat back in his chair at first, and spoke like a weary man. 
Afterwards he got more animated. In writing it down I feel with only 
too much keenness the inadequacy of pen and ink—and, above all, my 
own inadequacy—to express its quality. You read, I will suppose, 
attentively enough ; but you cannot see the speaker’s white, sincere face 
in the bright circle of the little lamp, nor hear the intonation of his voice. 
You cannot know how his expression followed the turns of his story ! 
Most of us hearers were in shadow, for the candles in the smoking- 
room had not been lighted, and only the face of the Journalist and the 
legs of the Silent Man from the knees downward were illuminated. At 
first we glanced now and again at each other. After a time we ceased 
to do that, and looked only at the Time Traveller’s face. 


III. 
THE StTorY BEGINS. 


“I told some of you last Thursday of the principles of the Time 
Machine, and showed you the actual thing itself, incomplete in 
the workshop. There it is now, a little travel-worn, truly ; and one of 
the ivory bars. is cracked, and a brass rail bent ; but the rest of it's 
sound enough. I expected to finish it on Friday; but on Friday, when 
the putting together was nearly done, I found that one of the nickel 
bars was exactly one inch too short, and this I had to get re-made; so 
that the thing was not complete until this morning. It was at ten 
o’clock to-day that the first of all Time Machines began its career. I 
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gave it a last tap, tried all the screws again, put one more drop of oil 
on the quartz rod, and sat myself in the saddle. I suppose a suicide 
who holds a pistol to his skull feels much the same wonder at what 
will come next as I felt then. I took the starting lever in one hand 
and the stopping one in the other, pressed the first, and almost 
immediately the second. I seemed to reel; I felt a nightmare sensation 
of falling ; and, looking round, I saw the laboratory exactly as before. 
Had anything happened ? Fora moment I suspected that my intellect 
had tricked me. Then I noted the clock. A moment before, as it 
seemed, it had stood at a minute or so past ten; now it was nearly 
half-past three ! 

“I drew a breath, set my teeth, gripped the starting lever with 
both hands, and went off with athud. The laboratory got hazy and 
went dark. Mrs. Watchett came in, and walked, apparently without 
seeing me, towards the garden door. I suppose it took her a minute 
or so to traverse the place, but to me she seemed to shoot across the 
room like a rocket. I pressed the lever over to its extreme position. 
The night came like the turning out of a lamp, and in another moment 
came to-morrow. The laboratory grew faint and hazy, then fainter and 
ever fainter. To-morrow night came black, then day again, night 
again, day again, faster and faster still. An eddying murmur filled my 
ears, and a strange, dumb confusedness descended on my mind. 

“TI am afraid I cannot convey the peculiar sensations of time- 
travelling. They are excessively unpleasant. There is a feeling exactly 
like that one has upon a switchback—of a helpless headlong motion ! 
I felt the same horrible anticipation, too, of an imminent smash. As 
I put on pace, day followed night, like the flap, flap, flap of some 
rotating body. The dim suggestion of the laboratory seemed presently 
to fall away from me, and I saw the sun hopping swiftly across the 
sky, leaping it every minute, and every minute marking a day. I 
supposed the laboratory had been destroyed, and I had come into the 
open air. I had a dim impression of scaffolding, but I was already 
going too fast to be conscious of any moving things. The slowest 
snail that ever crawled dashed by too fast for me. The twinkling 
succession of darkness and light was excessively painful to the eye. 
Then, in the intermittent darknesses, I saw the moon spinning swiftly 
through her quarters from new to full, and had a faint, glimpse of the 
circling stars. Presently, as I went on, still gaining velocity, the 
palpitation of night and day merged into one continuous greyness; the 
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sky took on a wonderful deepness of blue, a splendid luminous colour 
like that of early twilight; the jerking sun became a streak of fire, 
a brilliant arch, in space, the moon a fainter fluctuating band; and I 
could see nothing of the stars, save now and then a brighter circle 
flickering in the blue. 

** The landscape was misty and vague. I was still on the hillside 
upon which this house now stands, and the shoulder rose above me grey 
and dim. I saw trees growing and changing like puffs of vapour, now 
brown, now green: they grew, spread, fluctuated, and passed away. I 
saw huge buildings rise up faint and fair, and pass like dreams. 
The whole surface of the earth seemed changing—melting and flowing 
under my eyes. The little hands upon the dials that registered my 
speed raced round faster and faster. Presently I noted that the sun- 
belt swayed up and down, from solstice to solstice, in a minute or less, 
and that, consequently, my pace was over a year a minute; and minute 
by minute the white snow flashed across the world, and vanished, 
and was followed by the bright, brief green of spring. 

“‘The unpleasant sensations of the start were less poignant now. 
They merged at last into a kind of hysterical exhilaration. I remarked, 
indeed, a clumsy swaying of the machine, for which I was unable 
to account. But my mind was too confused to attend to it, so with 
a kind of madness growing upon me I flung myself into futurity. 
At first I scarce thought of stopping, scarce thought of anything 
but these new sensations. But presently a fresh series of im- 
pressions grew up in my mind—a certain curiosity and therewith 
a certain dread—until at last they took complete possession of 
me. What strange developments of humanity, what wonderful 
advances upon our rudimentary civilisation, I thought, might not 
appear when I came to look nearly into the dim elusive world that raced 
and fluctuated before my eyes! I saw great and splendid architectures 
rising about me, more massive than any buildings of our own time, 
and yet, as it seemed, built of glimmer and mist. I saw a richer 
green flow up the hillside, and remain there without any wintry inter- 
mission. Even through the veil of my confusion the earth seemed 
very fair. And so my mind came round to the business of stopping. 

“The peculiar risk lay in the possibility of my finding some substance 
in the space which I, or the machine, occupied. So long as I travelled 
at a high velocity through time, this scarcely mattered: I was, so to 
speak, attenuated—was slipping like a vapour through the interstices of 
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intervening substances! But to come to a stop involved the jamming 
. of myself, molecule by molecule, into whatever lay in my way: meant 
bringing my atoms into such intimate contact with those of the 
obstacle that a profound chemical reaction—possibly a far-reaching 
explosion—would result, and blow myself and my apparatus out of the 
Rigid Universe—out of all possible dimensions—into the Unknown. 
This possibility had occurred to me again and again while I was making 
the machine ; but then I had cheerfully accepted it as an unavoidable 
risk—one of the risks a man has got to take! Now the risk was 
inevitable, I no longer saw it in the same cheerful light. The fact is 
that, insensibly, the absolute strangeness of everything, the sickly 
jarring and swaying of the machine, above all the feeling of prolonged 
falling, had absolutely upset my nerve. I told myself that I could 
never stop, and with a gust of petulance I resolved to stop forthwith. 
Like an impatient fool, I lugged over the lever, and incontinently the 
thing went reeling over, and I was flung headlong through the air. 
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